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LINES ON LEAVING EDINBURGH. 


BY L. H. SIGOURNEY.* 


The tinge is on thy brow, sweet land, 
The tinge is on thy brow ; 

For Autumn rends away the crown 
That summer gave but now. 

I journey to a greener clime, 
Where England’s oaks appear ; 

Yet, oh! the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear. 


There may perchance be richer realms, 
Where pride and splendour roll ; 

But thou hast aye the wealth of heart 
That wins the stranger’s soul. 

There may perchance be those who say 
That Scotia’s hills are drear ; 

Yet still the tear is on my cheek, 
For thee, Edina dear. 


And when, my pilgrim wanderings o’er, 
I seek my forest land ; 
And, by my ingleside once more, 
Shall clasp the kindred hand,— 
And tell my listening children tales 
Of lands of foreign fame, 
Their grateful tears with mine shall flow 
At dear Edina’s name. 


public favor, that, so late as the ninth century, Bokteri, an illustrious poet of 
Cufah, had so many presents made him, that at his death he was found posse 

of a hundred complete suits of clothes, two hundred shirts, and five hundred 
turbaas. 

“Horace, speaking of Lucullus, (who had pillaged Asia, and first introduced 
Asiatic refinements among the Romans,) says that, some persons having waited 
on him to request the loan of a hundred suits out of his wardrobe for the Roman 
stage, he exclaimed—‘ A hundred suits! how is it possible for me to furnish 
otk a number? However, I will look over them and send you what I have.’ 
—After some time he writes a note and tells them he had five thousand, to the 
whole or part of which they were welcome.” ; 

It is believed that the Hebrew women acquired their knowledge of rich and 


tive arts—fiom the Egyptians ; and the art was never more splendidly displayed 
than in the adornments of the Tabernacle, formed while Israel journeyed in the 
wilderness. Our object in citing the following passage is not so much to exalt 
the mysteries of the needle, as to shew what a woman, possessed of lively fancy, 
can make of a trivial subject :— 

“ But neither church ner temple of any sort, nor inquiring traveller, nor prowl- 
ing Arab, varied the tremendous gran‘eur of the scene, when the Israelitish host 
encamped there. Weary and toilsome had been the pilgrimage from the base of 
the mountain where the desolation was unrelieved by the trace of vegetation, to 
the upper country or wilderness, called more particularly *the Desert of Sinai,’ 
where narrow intersecting valleys, not destitute of verdure, cherished perhaps 
the lofty and refreshing palm. Here, in the ravines, in the valleys, and amid the 
clefts of the rocks, clustered the hosts of Israel, while around them on every 
side arose lofty summits and towering precipices, where the eye that sought to 
scan their fearful heights was lost in the far-off dimness. Far, far around, spread 
this savage wilderness, so frowning, and dreary, and desolate, that any curious 
explorer beyond the precincts of the camp would quickly return to the home 
which its vicinity afforded even there. 





* We need scarcely say the celebrated American poetess, who lately visited Scot- 
land. The lines are adapted to the air of “‘ Jock o’ Hazledean.” 





THE ART OF NEEDLEWORK; FROM THE EARLIEST 
AGES. 
Eprrep sy tHE Countess or Witton. 1 vol. 

** A whole volume upon the art of stitchery, which gives no directions for its 
practice,” exclaims some cynical critic; ‘‘ what can mortal woman have found 
to say about it!” Yet needle-work has probably been the main business of bis 
mother and grandmother; his aunts, sisters, female cousins, and acquaiptances ; 
and also been the proper vocation of the one-half of the species, from Five with 
her needle of thorn spikes, down to the excellent Queen Adelaide, withher “ su- 
perfine drill-eyed needles,” ‘‘ warranted not to cut in the eye.” Independently 
of stitchery being, perhaps, far too much the sole occupation of women, needle- 
work is entitled to consideration as an art which has contributed essentially to 
the comfort and grace of life, and to the enjoyment of the sex, whose emuse- 
ments and pleasures have ever been strictly circumscribed by their position in 
the social scale, and the lordly will of their masters. And without the needle, 
the loom itself—also, originally, a female machine—were an imperfect imple- 
ment. Whether, therefore, we look to the comfort or the elegances of liie; to 
the cottage matron, 

‘* With her needle and her shears, 
Making the auld claes look a’maist like new ;” 
or to the royal lady, gracefully bending over her embroidery frame, we must re- 
spect the little implement, which to women holds the place of the pen, the pen- 
cil, the lancet, the gun, the oar, the fishing-rod, the axe, the hammer, and many 
more ingenious implements of amusement or industry than we need here put on 
record. 

The Art of Needlework, like almost every other, was twin-born with necessi- 
ty ; though, in the swelling language of the eloquent introduction to this volume, 
‘the Genius of Needlework,” it is said, ‘quickly left this stern and unattrac- 
tive companion and followed many leaders in her wide and varied range. She 
became the handmaiden of Fancy ; she adorned the train of Magnificence ; she 
obeyed Charity ; she served Utility ; she aided Pleasure ; she pranked out Fun ; 
and she mingled with al! and every circumstance of life.” 

Before proceeding to give some account of a work which we consider a grace- 
ful and acceptable contribution to refined and refining literature, and an agreea- 
ble accessory to every work-table, we may state, generally, that it is just such an 
affair of ‘shreds and patches,” snips of gorgeous golden and silken tissues,and 
odds and ends of all manner of gay or rich fabrics, as Lady Morgan or Miss 
Lawrance might have thrown into a “piece basket,” while engaged—the for- 
mer with her splendid and hitherto ill-appreciated work, ‘* Woman and her Mas- 
ter,” and the latter while composing her ‘‘ Memoirs of the English Queens.” 
That Lady Morgan has any connexion with the work edited by the Countess of 


Wilton, or in arranging the materials collected, is, however, pure, and, we rather | 


think, erroneous conjecture ; though we consider it not unworthy of her facile 
and brilliant pen. 
The work is divided into chapters, on Eerly needlework, (commencing with 


Eve’s tailoring of banian Jeaves ;) the needlework of the Tabernacle or of the | 
Hebrew women; of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Romans ; the Dark Ages’; | 
Tapestry ; the Court needlework of the days of “Good Queen Bess” and other | 


royal ladies ; and embroidery and modern needlework ; which, with the sister 
art of knitting, has, we believe, lat« ly been revived by the example of the 
Queen- Dowager, to whom this work, on her favourite art, is appropriately in- 
scribed. 

The needlework of the Hebrew women; the ‘coat of many colours” worn 
by Joseph, which excited the jealousy of his brethren; the “ little coat” form- 
ed by Hannah, when she took up to the ‘Temple the dedicated son of her pray- 
ers, and renewed as often as the fond mother made her annual pilgrimage to Je- 
rasalem ; aud the benevolent industry of Dorcas,—serve as £0 many themes for 
graceful and tender womanly disquisition. . 


Needlework, among the Jews and other Oriental! nations, was a thing of price. | 


That garment, upon which the labour of years had been bestowed, acquired fix- 
ed value among the personal property of the wealthy. Our author feasibly con- 
jectures thet, : 


“Most probably, as early as the time of Abraham, rich and valuable raiment 


of needlework was accounted as part of the bona fide property of a wealthy man. 
When the patriarch’s steward sought Rebekah for the wife of Isaac, he “ brought 


pr we org of silver, and jewels of gold, and raiment.” This “raiment” con- 
sisted, in all likelihood, of garments embroidered with gold, the handiwork, it 
may be, of the female slavesof the patriarch; such garments being in very great 
esteem from the earliest ages, and being then, as now, a component portion of 
those presents or offerings without which one personage hardly thought of ap- 
proaching another. 4 

“Fashion in those days was not quite the chameleon-hued creature that she is 
at present ; nor were the fabrics on which her fancy was displayed quite so light 


and airy ; their gold was gold—not silk covered with gilded silver ; and conse- | 


quently the raiment of those days, in-wrought with slips of gold beaten thin 
and Cut into spangles or strips, and sewed on in various patterns, sometimes 
intermingled with precious stones, would carry its own intrinsic value with it. 

“This ‘raiment’ descended from father to son, as a chased goblet and a 
massy wrought urn does now ; and was naturally and necessarily inventoried as 


a portion of the property. ‘The practice of making presents of garments is still | 


quite usual amongst the eastern nations; and to such an excess was it carried 
w:th regard to those who, from their calling or any other circumstance, were in 


‘Clustering closely as bees in a hive were the tents of the wandering race, 
| yet with an order and a uniformity which even the unpropitious nature of the lo- 
cality was not permitted to break ; for, separated into tribes, each one, though 
sufficiently connected for any object of kindness or brotherhood, for public wor- 
ship, or social intercourse, was inalienably distinct. 

* And in the midst, extending from east to west, a length of fifty-five feet, 
| was reared a splendid Tabernacle. 

* o 


* * * 


“ The outer covering of the Tabernacle, or that which lay directly over the 
framework of boards of which it was constructed, and hung from the roofs down 
the sides and west end, was formed of tabash skins ; over this was another cover- 
ing cf ram-skins dyed red; a hanging made of goats’ hair, such as is still used 
in the tents of the Bedouin Arabs, had been spun and woven by the matrons of 
the congregation, to hang over the skins ; and these substantial draperies were 
beautifully concealed by a first or inner covering of finelinen. On this the more 
youthful women had embroidered figures of cherubim in scarlet, purple, and light 
blue, entwined with gold. They had also made sacerdotal vestments, the ‘ coats 
of fine linen’ worn by all the priests, which, when old, were unravelled, and 
made into wicks burnt in the feast of tabernacles. They had made the ‘girdles 
of needlework,’ which were long, very long pieces of fine twined linen, (carried 
several times round the body,) and were embroidered with flowers in blue, and 
purple, and scarlet: the ‘robe of the ephod’ also for the high priest, of light 
blue, and elaborately wreught round the bottom in pomegranates ; and the plain 
ephods for the priests. 

‘** But now the sun was declining in the western sky, and the busy artificers of 
all sorts were relaxing from the toil of the day. 

“Tn a retired spot, apart from the noise of the camp, paced one in solitary me- 
ditation. Stalwart he was in frame, majestic in bearing; he trod the earth like 
one of her princes ; but the loftiness of his demeanour was forgotten when you 
looked on the surpassing benignity of his countenance. Each accidental passer 
hushed his footstep and lowered his voice as he approached ; more, as it should 
seem, from involuntary awe and reverence than from any understood prohibi- 
tion 

‘** But with some of these lviterers a child of some four or five summers, in 
earnest chase after a brilliant butterfly, whose golden wings glittered in the sun- 
light, heedlessly pursued it even to the very path of the Solitary, and to the in- 
terruption of his walk. Hastily, and somewhat peremptorily, the father calls 
him away. The stranger looks up, and casting a glance around, from an eye to 
whose brilliance that of the eagle would look dim, he for the first time sees the 
little intruder. Gently placing a hand on the child's head, ‘ Bless thee,’ he said, 
in a voice whose every tone was melody: ‘ Bless thee, little one; the blessing 
of the God of Israel be upon thee,’ and calmly resumed his walk. The child, 
as if awed, mutely returned to his friends, who, after casting a glance of rever- 
ence and admiration, returned to the camp. 

“‘ Here, scattered all around, are groups occupied in those varied kinds of busy 
idleness which will naturally engage the moments of an intelligent multitude at 
the close of an active day. Here a knot of men in the prime of manhood, 
whose flashing eyes have lost none of their fire, whose raven locks are yet not 
| varied by a single silver line, are talking politics—such politics as the warlike 
men of Israel would talk, when discoursing of the promised land and the hostile 
hosts through whose serried ranks they must cut their intrepid way thither, and 
whom, impatient of all delay, they burn to engage. Here were elder ones, 
‘whose natural force’ was in some degree ‘abated,’ and who were lamenting 


the decree, however justly incurred, which forbade them to lay their bones in the | 


land of their lifelong hope; and here was a patriarch, bowed down with the 
| weight of years, whose silver hairs lay on his shoulders, whose snow-white beard 


flowed upon his breast, who as he leaned upon his staff was recounting to his 
rapt auditors the dealing of Jehovah with his people in ancient days ; how the 


| Most High visited his father Abraham, and had sworn unto Jacob that his seed 
| should be brought out of captivity, and revisit the promised land. ‘ And behold,’ 
said the old man, ‘ it will now come to pass.’ 
| ‘ But what is passiig in that detached portion of the camp? who sojourn in 
yonder tents which attract more general attention than all the others, and in 
which all ages and degrees seem interested? Now a group of females are there, 
eagerly conversing; anon a Hebrew mother leads her youthful and beautiful 
daughter, and seems to incite her to remain there; now a hoary priest 
enters, and in a few moments returns pondering; and anon a trio of more 
youthful Levites with pleased and animated countenances return from the same 
| spot. 
* “On a sudden is every eye turned thitherward ; for he who just now peced the 
solitary glade—none other than the chosen leader of God’s hoat, the majestic 
lavgiver, the meekest and the mightiest of all created beings—he likewise wends 
his way to these attractive tents. With him enters Aaron, a venerable man,with 
hoary beard and flowing white robes; and following him a majestic-looking fe- 
male, who was wont to lead the solemn dance—Miriam, the sister of Aaron; 
and a youth of heroic bearing, in the spring-time of that life whose maturity was 
| spent in leading the chosen race to conquest in the promised land. 

‘* With prpud and pleased humility did the fair inmates of those tents, the most 
accomplished of Israel's daughters, display to their illustrious visiters the ‘fine 
needlework’ to which their time and talents had been for a long season devoted, 
and which was now on the eve of completion. The ‘holy garments’ which God 
had commanded to be made ‘ for glory and for beauty ;’ the pomegranates on the 


hem of the high priest’s robe, wrought én blue; and purple, and scarlet ; the 
flowers on his ‘ girdle of needlework,’ glowing as in life; the border on the 
ephod, in which every varied colour was shaded off into a rich and delicate tra- 


cery of gold; and, above all, that exquisite work, the most beautiful of all their 


delicate needlework—that which is entitled to rank among the secondary imita- 


a 





productions—the veil which separated the ‘ Holy of Holies,’ the place where 
the Most High vouchsafed his especial presence, where none but the high priest 
might presume to enter, and he but once a year, from the remaining portions of 
the Tabernacle. This beautiful hanging was of fine white linen, but the original 
fabric was hardly discernible amid the gorgeous tracery with which it was in- 
wrought, The whole surface was covered with a profusion of flowers, inter- 
mixed with fanciful devices of every sort, except such as might re nt the 
forms of animals—these were rigidly excluded. Cherubims seemed to be ho- 
vering around and grasping its gorgeous folds ; and if tradition and history be to 
be credited, this drapery meses, if ever the production of the needle did 
ra the epithet which English talent has since rendered classical, ‘ Needlework 
Sublime. 

‘‘ Long, despite the advancing shades of evening, would the visiters have lin- 
gered untired to comment upon this beautiful production; but one said, ‘ Be- 
hold!’ and immediately all, following the direction of his outstretched arm,look- 
ed towards the Tabernacle. There a thin spiral flame is seen to gleam palely 
' through the pillar of smoke ; but perceptibly it increases, and even while the 

eye is fixed it waxes stronger and brighter, and quickly though gradually the 
smoke has melted away, and a tall vivid flame of fire is in its place. Higher and 
taller it aspires : its spiral flame waxes broader and broader, ascends higher and 
higher, gleams brighter and brighter, till it mingles in the very vault of heaven, 
_with the beams of the setting sun which bathe in crimson fire the summits of 
| Sinai.” 
| A writer, with imagery and language thus at command, might, instead of one, 
have written or spun ten volumes, out of that apparently narrow and impractica- 
ble subject—the achievements of the needle. 

Besides theinown dresses—ever, and very naturally too, the first care of wo- 
'men—the females of Egypt embroidered the garments of the idols ; and, not 
| unfrequently, bereaved feminine affection or ostentatious luxury decorated the 
_ shrouds of the dead, the mummy-cloths,—of which some have been found, rich- 
| ly and delicately worked. The sails of the pleasure-boats on the Nile, and es- 
| pecially those used on sacred festivals, were often decorated with the devices of 
| the needle. 
| The Grecian women, who were almost as closely secluded by their mas- 
‘ ters, as those of the eastern nations, were devoted to the spindle, the loom and 
| the needle. 
| Needlework, like every other elegant and humanizing art,suffered greatly,and, 
| at length, fel! into decay during the fell eclipse of the Dark Ages. Embroidered 
garments, the triumph of the needle, were of slight esteem with those barbarous 
conquerors, who “ disdained other habiliments than the skin of some slaughter- 
ed beast ;” aud needlework, as a decorative art, accordingly languished, or was 
forgotten, until revived in convents, of which establishments it is pertinently re- 

marked :— 

‘* Have we any —ay,with all their faults and imperfections on their heads—have 
we, in these days of enlightenment, any sort of substitute for the blessings they 
held out to dependent and suffering woman of whatever rank? 

** Convents became also schools for the education of young women of rank, 
who here imbibed in early youth principles of religion which might enable them 
to endure with patience and fortitude those after-trials of life from which ho 
station or wealth could exempt them; and they acquired herethose accomplish- 
ments, and were taught here those lighter occupations, amongst which fine nee- 
dlework and embroidery occupied a conspicuous position, which would qualify 
them to beguile in a becoming manner the many hours of leisure which their ele- 
vated rank would confer on them. 

“«* Nunneries,’ says Faller, ‘also were good shee-schools, wherein the girles 
and maids of the netghbourhood were taught to read and work ; and sometimes 
a little Latine was taught them therein. Yea, give me leave to say, if such 
feminine foundations had still continued, provided no vow were obtruded upon 
them,(virginity is least kept where it is most constrained,) haply the weaker sex 
(besides the avoiding modern inconveniences) might be heightened to an higher 
perfection than hitherto hath been attained. That sharpnesse of their wits and 
suddenness of their conceits (which their enemies must allow unto them) might 
by education be improved into a judicious solidity, and that adorned with arts 

| which now they want, not because they cannot learn, but are not taught them. 
I say,ifsuch feminine foundations were extant now of dayes, haply some virgins 
of highest birth would be glad of such places, and I am sure their fathers and el- 
| der brothers would not be sorry for the same.” 

Before the end of the seventh century, the use of the needle, in the convents 
and * Shee-schools” of quaint old Fuller, was carried to great perfection. The 
labours of the “ pale votaress” were either devoted to the embellishment of the 
church, or the decoration of the priests’ vestments; and the robes, so patiently 
n curiously fabricated, were considered of such value, as to be bequeathed as 
| heir-looms— ° 

“« «| give,’ said the wife of the Conqueror, in her will, ‘to the Abbey of the 


| Holy Trinity, my tunic worked at Winchester by Alderet’s wife, and the mantle 
| embroidered with gold, which is in my chamber, to make a cope. Of my two 
| golden girdles, I give that which is ornamented with emblems for the purpose 


of suspending the lamp before the great altar.* Amongst some costly pre- 
| sents sent by Isabella, Queen of Edward the Second, to the Pope, was a magni- 
ficent cope, embroidered and studded with large white pearis, and purchased of 
the executors of Catharine Lincoln, for a sum equivalent to between two and 
three thousand pounds of present money. Another cope thought worthy to ac- 
company it, was also the work of an Englishwoman, Rose de Bureford, wife of 
John de Bureford, citizen and merchant of London. 
‘* Anciently, banners either from being made of some relic, or from the repre- 
sentation on them of holy things, were held sacred, and much superstitious faith 
| placed in them ; consequently the pious and industrious finger was much occu- 
pied in working them.” 
| Much recondite reading is displayed by the fair author ; for we assume the 
| author to be, like the editor, of the gentler sex, in elucidating the condition of 
| women, during the middle ages from the labours and triumphs of their imple- 
|ment. The chapter is consletes by the description of one of the most magnifi- 
cent pieces of ancient needlework in existence, which, we are glad to learn, is 
still in excellent preservation. It is the State Pell of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany of London :— 

“The end pieces are similar, and consist of a picture, wrought im gold and 
| silk, of the patron, St. Peter, in pontifical robes, seated on a superb throne, and 
| crowned with the papal tiara. Holding in one hand the keys, the other is in the 
| posture of giving the benediction, and on each side is an angel, bearing a golden 
| vase, from which he scatters incense over the Saint. The angels’ wings, ac- 

cording to old custom, are composed of peacocks’ feathers in all their natural vi- 
vid colours ; their outer robes are goid raised with crimson; their under vests 
white, shaded with sky blue; the faces are finely worked in satin, after nature, 
and they have long yeilow hair. 

‘There are various designs on the side pieces ; the most important and con- 
| spicuous is Christ delivering the keys to Peter’ Among other decorations are, 

of course, the arms of the company, richly emblazoned, the supporters of which, 
| the merman and mermaid, are beautifully worked, the merman in gold armour, 


the mermaid in white silk, with long tresses in golden thread. 
“This magnificent piece of needlework has probably no parallel in this 
| country.” . . 
| Along and minute account is given of the famous Bayeux tapestry, of which 
| the fabrication has sometimes been attributed to Matilda, the wife of the Con- 
} queror, Duk¢ William of Normandy ; and sometimes to the Empress Matilda, 
| * The name of Dame Leviet has descended to posterity as an embroider to the Con- 


‘ queror and his Queen 
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the daughter of Hecry the First. We confess that the conjecture or hypothesis 
of an acute modern writer, remarkable for attacking and demolishing the hypo- 
theses of his contemporaries, whether they be original or traditional, namely, 
Bolton Corney, Esq., appears to us the best supported of any theory on this sub- 
ject. This gentleman would strip both Duchess and Empress of their imputed 

onours, to confer them upon the rightful owners, the Chapter of Bayeux ; thus 
depriving women of the merit of this beautiful and elaborate work, which in the 
meanwhile, however planned or patronized, must, at all events, have been ex- 
ecuted by female fingers. This wonder of art, which was exposed to danger 
during the fury of the French Revolution, is now safely treasured in the Town 
Hall of Rouen, as the most precious of its relics. It is 227 feet in length, by 
20 in breadth, and is certainly the most remarkable production of the needle 
which the world possesses. 

“The tapestry is coiled round a machine like that which lets down the buckets 
to a well, and a female unrolls and explains it. It is worked in different coloured 
worateds on white cloth, to which time has given the tinge of brown holland ; 
the parts intended to represent flesh are left untouched by the needle. The 
colours are somewhat faded, and not very multitudinous. Perhaps it is the lit- 
tle variety of colours which Matilda and her ladies had at their disposal which 
has cased them to depict the horses of any colour—‘ blue, green, red, or yel- 
low.’ The outline, too, is, of course, stiffand rude.* At the top and bottom 
of the main work is a narrow allegorical border; and each division or different 
action or event is marked by a branch or tree extending the whole depth of the 
tapestry ; and most frequently each tableau is so arranged that the figures at the 
end of one and the beginning of the next are turned from each other, whilst 
above each the subject of the scene andthe names of the principal actors are 
‘wrought in large letters. The subjects of the border vary ; some of Zsop’s 
fables are depicted on it, sometimes instruments of agriculture, sometimes fan- 
-ciful and grotesque figures and borders ; and during the heat of the Battle of 
Hastings, when, as Montfaucon says, ‘ Le carnage est grand,’ the appropriate 
device of the border isa layer of dead men. wd sf $y 

“ The first scene which the needlewoman has depicted is a conference be- 
tween a person who, from his white flowing beard and regal costume, is easily 
recognised as the ‘ sainted Edward,’ and another, who, from his subsequent em- 
barkation, is supposed to be Harold. The subject of the conference is, of 
course, only conjectured. Harold's visit to Normandy is well known ; but whe- 
ther, as some suppose, he was driven thither by a tempest when on a cruise of 
pleasure ; whether he went as ambassador from Edward to communicate the 
intentions of the Confessor in William's behoof ; or whether, as the tapestry is 
-supposed more strongly to indicate, he obtained Edward’s reluctant consent to 
his visit to reclaim his brother, who, a hostage for his own good conduct, had 
deen sent to William by Edward ; theseare points which now defy investigation 
even if they were of sufficient importance to claim it. Harold is then seen on 
his journey, attended by cavaliers on horseback, surrounded by dogs, and, an em- 

blem of his own dignity, a hawk on his fist. 

One great value of this tapestry is the scrupulous regard paid to points and 
circumstances, which, at first view, might appear insignificant, but which, as 
correlative confirmations of usages and facts, are of considerable importance. 
Thus, it is known to antiquarians that great personages formerly had two only 
modes of equipment when proceeding on a journey, that of war or the chase. 
Harold is here fully equipped for the chase, and consequently the first glimpse 
obtained of his person would shew that his errand was one of peace. The hawk 
on the fist was a mark of high nobility ; no inferior person is represented with 
one: Harold and Guy, Earl of Ponthieu, alone wear them. 

“ The ditferent positions in which the hawk is placed in our needlework are wor- 
thy of remark. Here its head is raised, its wings fluttering, as it eager and rea- 
dy for flight ; afterwards, when Harold follows the Earl of Ponthieu as his cap- 
tive, he is not, of course, deprived of his bird, but, by a beautiful fiction,the bird 
is represented depressed, and with its head turned towards its master's breast as 
if trying to nestle and shelcer itself there. Could sympathy be more poetically 
expressed’? Afterwards, on Harold’s release, the bird is again depicted as flutter- 
ing to ‘ soar elate.’ 

“ The practice very prevalent in these ‘ barbarous times,’ as we somewhat too 
sweepingly term them, of entering on no expedition of war or pastime without 
imploring the protection of heaven, is intimated by a church which Harold is en- 
tering previously to his embarkation. That this observance might degenerate in 
many’ instances into mere form may be very true ; and the ‘hunting masses’ 
celebrated in song might, some of them, be more honoured in the breach than 
the observance; nevertheless, is clearing away the dross of old times, we have, 
it is to be feared, removed some of the gold also; and the abolition of the cus- 
tom of having the churches open at all times, so that at any moment the heart- 
porns prayer might be offered up under the holy shelter of a consecrated roof, 

as tended very much, it is to be feared, to abolish the habit of frequent pray- 
er. A habit in itself, and regarded even merely as a habit, fraught with in- 
estimable good. 

** We next see Harold and his companions refreshing themselves prior t» their 
departure, pledging each other, and doubtless drinking to the success of their en- 
terprise whatever it might be. The horns from which they are drinking have been 
the subject of critical remark. We find that horns were used for various purpo- 
ses, and were of four sorts, drinking horns, hunting horns, horns for summoning 
the people, and of a mixed kind.” 

But we must pass from what affords our author occasion to expatiate amid 
the fields of antiquarian and historical lore. The scenes depicted in the Ba- 
yeux tapestry, are arecord of the deeds and achievements of the Conqueror ; 
and our author dwells on them until the subject is fairly exhausted to all but an- 
tiquaries. 

The needlework of the times of romance and chivalry, when fair and peerless 

damsels embroidered scarfs and pennons for brave, valorous, and reproachless 
knights, is not less fruitful, under the dexterous hands of the fair author, than 
the Bayeux tapestry. ue of the most curious facts recorded, is the use of the 
hair of the beard in embroidery. We have all heard of the skin of an enemy be- 
ing flaye:l off, and used as shoe-leather by our refined ancestors ; but the pluck- 
ed beard was also employed to denote the triumphs of the scornful victor, 
though our author is at a loss to conjecture in what precise manner the hairy 
trophy was sewed on the mantle she describes, after it had been contumeliously 
plucked off. It is conjectured that ashield of human hair, now to be seen in 
the museum of the United Service Club, may give some notion of this singular 
piece of adornment. ‘The shield is from the island of Boineo, “ and is formed 
of locks of hair placed at intervals on a grounu of thin tough wood; a refined 
mode of displaying the scalps of slaughtered foes.” Besides the adornment of 
their own persons, the ladies of the middle ages, like the ladies of the present 
day, bestowed much Jabuur upon the furniture of their apartments. Stately 
beds, then and long afterwards, were placed in the principal sitting-rooms, or, as 
we should say, withdrawing rooms ; with curtains and coverlets, enriched with 
embroidery, executed in costly materials. <The old metrical romances afford 
many illustrations of the progress of needlework; and romances were them- 
selves worked out, by the needle and the shuttle following their progressive 
scenes.—(To be concluded next week ) 





* The attempts to imitate the human figure were, at this period, stiff and rude ; but 
jue patterns were now chiefly worked ; and they were rich and varied. 


Ee 
THE FORCE OF THE WATERS. 
By J. J. Audubon. 

The men who are employed in cutting down the trees, and conveying the 
logs to the saw-mills or the places for shipping, are, in the State of Maine, called 
«‘ Lumberers.” Their labours may be said to be continual. Before winter has 
commenced, and while the ground is yet uncovered with a great depth of snow, 
they leave their homes to proceed to the interior of the pine forests, which in 
that part of the country are truly magnificent, and betake themselves to certain 
places already well known to them. Their provisions, axes, saws, and other 
necessary articles, together with provender for their cattle, are conveyed by 
oxen in heavy siedges. Almost at the commencement of their march, they are 
obliged to enter the woods, and they have frequently to cut a way for themselves, 
for considerable spaces, as te ground is often covered with the decaying trunks 
of immense trees, which have fallen either from age, or in consequence of acci- 
dental burnings. These trunks, and the undergrowth which lies entangled in 
their tops, render many places almost impassable even to men on foot. Over 
miry ponds they are sometimes forced to form causeways, this being, under all 
-circumstances, the easiest mode of reaching the opposite side. Then, reader, 
is the time for witnessing the exertions of their fine large cattle. No rods do 
their drivers use to pain their flanks; no oaths or imprecations are ever heard 
to fall from the lips of these most industrious and temperate men, for in ther, 
as indeed in most of the inhabizants of our Eastern States, education and habit 
have tempered the passions and reduced the moral constitution to a state of har- 
mony. Nay, the sobriety that exists in many of the villages of Maine, I ac- 
knowledge | have often considered as carried to excess, for on asking for bran 
dy, rum or whisky, not a drop could I obtain, and it is probable there was an 
equal lack of spirituous liquors of every other kind. Now and then I saw some 
good old wines, but they were always drunk in careful moderation. But to re- 
turn to the management of the oxen. Why, reader, the lumberers speak to 
them as if they were rational beings. Few words seem to suffice, and their 
whole strength is applied to the labour, as if in gratitude to those who treat 
them with so much gentleness and humanity. 

While present on more tlian one occasion at what Americans call ‘ ploughing 
matches,” which they have annually in many of the States, I have been highly 
gratified, and in particular at one, of which I still havea strong recollection, and 
which took place a few miles from the fair and hospitable city of Boston. There 
I saw fifty or more ploughs drawn by as many pairs of oxen, which performed 
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their work with so much accuracy and regularity, without the infliction of whip Already, in the mist and vapour which settle on all things which are vast, on all 


or rod, but merely guided by the verbal mandates of the ploughmen, that I was 
perfectly astonished. 

Afver surmounting all obsiacles, the lumberers with their stock arrive at the 
spot which they have had in view, and immediately commence building a camp. 

he trees around soon fall under the blows of their axes, and before many days 
have elapsed, a low habitation is reared and fitted within for the accommodation 
of their cattle, while their provender is secured on a kind of loft covered with 
broad shingles ur boards. ‘Then their own cabin is put up; rough bedsteads, 
manufactured on the spot, are fixed in the corners: a chimney, composed of a 
frame of sticks plastered with mud, leads away the smoke ; the skins of bears 
or deer, with some blankets, form their bedding, and around the walls are hung 
their changes of home-spun clothing, guns, and various necessaries of life. Many 
prefer spending the night on the sweet-scented hay and corn-blades of their cat- 
tle, which are laid on the ground. All arranged within, the lumberers set their 
“ dead-falls,” large **steel-traps,” and “ spring-guna,” in suitable places around 
their camp, to procure some of the bears that ever prowl around such establish- 
ments. 

Now the heavy clouds of November, driven by the northern blasts, pour down 
the snow in feathery flakes. The winter has fairly eet in, and seldom do the sun’s 
gladdening rays fall onthe wood-cutter's hut. In warm flannels his body is en- 
veloped, the skin of a racoon covers his head and brow, his moose-skin leggins 
reach the girdle that secures them around his waist, while on broad moccasins,or 
snow-shoes, he stands from the earliest dawn until night, hacking away at the 
majestic pines that for a century past have embellished the forest. The fall of 
these valuable trees no longer resounds on the ground ; and, as they tumble here 
and there, nothing is heard but the rustling and crackling of their branches, 
iheir heavy trunks sinking into the deep snows. Thousands of large pines thus 
cut down every winter afford room for the younger trees, which spring up pro 
fusely to supply the wants of man. 

Weeks and weeks have elapsed ; the earth's pure white covering has become 
thickly and firmly crusted by the increasing intensity of the cold, the fallen trees 
have all been sawn into measured logs, and the long repose of the oxen has fitted 
them for hauling them to the nearest frozen streams. ‘The ice gradually becomes 
covered with the accumulating mass of timber, and, their task completed, the 
lumberers wait impatiently for the breaking up of the winter. 

At this period, they pass the time in hunting the moose,the deer, and the bear, 
for the benefit of their wives and children ; and as these men are most excellent 
woodsmen, great havoc is made among the game. Many skius of sables, mar- 
tins, and musk-rats they have procured during the intervals of their labour,or un- 
der night. The snows are now giving way, as the rains descend in torrents, and 
the lumberers collect their utensils, harness their cattle, and prepare for their re- 
turn. This they accomplish in safety. 

From being lumberers they now become millers, and with pleasure each ap- 
plies the grating file to hissaws. Many logs have already reached the dams on 
the swollen waters of the rvshing streams, and the task commences, which is 
carried on through the summer, of cutting them up into boards. 

The great heats of the dog-days have parched the ground ; every creek has 
become a shallow, except here and there, where ina deep hole the salmon and 
the trout have found a retreat ; the sharp slimy angles of multitudes of rocks 
project, as if to afford resting places to the wood-ducks and herons that breed or. 
the borders of these streams. ‘Thousands of ‘‘ saw logs” remain in every 
poo}, beneath and above each rapid or fall. The miller’s dam has been 
emptied of its timber, and he must now résort to some expedient to procure a 
fresh supply. 

It was my good fortune to witness the method employed for the purpose of 
collecting the logs that had not reached their destination, and I had the more 
pleasure that it was seen in company with my little family. I wish for your 
sake, reader, thar I could describe in an adequate manner the scene which I 
viewed ; but, although not so wel! qualified as I could wish, rely upon it, that 
the desire which I feel to gratify you, will induce me to use all my endeavours 
to give you an idea of it. 

It wasthe month of September. At the upper extremity of Dennisville,which 
is itself a pretty village, are the saw-mills and ponds of the hospitable Jude Lin- 
coln and other persons. The creek that conveys the logs to these ponds, and 
which bears the name of the village, is interrupted in its course by many rapids 
and narrow embanked gorges. One of the latter is situated about half a mile 
above the mill-dams, and 1s so rocky and rvgged in its bottom and sides,as to pre- 
clude the possibility of the trees passing along it at low water, while, as I con- 
ceived, it would have given no slight labour to an army of woodsmen or millers, 
to move the thousands of large logs that had accumulated in it. They lay pi'ed 
in confused heaps to a great height along an extent of several hundred yards, and 


were in some places so close as to have formed a kind of dam. Above the | 


gorge there is alarge natural reservoir, in which the head waters of the creek 
settle, while only a small portion of them ripples through the gorge below, du- 
ring the latter weeks of summer and in early autumn, when the streams are at 
their lowest. 

At the neck of this basin, the lumberers raised a temporary barrier with the 
refuse of their sawn logs. The boards were planted nearly upright, and sup- 
ported at their tops by astrong tree extended from side to side of the creek, 
which might there be about forty feet in breadth. It was prevented from giving 
way under the pressure of the rising waters, by having strong abutments of wood 
laid against its centre, while the ends of these abutments were secured by wedg- 
es, which could be knocked off when necessary. 

The temporary dam was now finished. Little or no water escaped through 
the barrier, and that in the creek above it rose in the course of three weeks to its 
top,which was about ten feet high,forming a sheet that extended upwards fully a 
mile from the dam. My family was invited early one morning, te go and wit- 
ness the extraordinary effect which would be produced by the breaking down of 


_ things which are distant, and on all things which in part belong to the future : 
| we see those forces moulding themselves steadily which are destined to the to- 
, tal re-casting of the Oriental world. Asia never can be Asia again. ‘Two vast 
forms of Christian power have now interlocked themselves with the whole ma- 
chinery of Oriental power or of Oriental influence so effectually, that, even for 
| the sake of securing their hold upon what is won, they cannot dare to relax their 
grasp. No longer do we behold little teasiugs of the Eastern nations at their 
outlying maritime extremities ; no longer a Portuguese fort, with a riband of 
land attached, an English or French factory on the continent, a Dutch one on an 
island ; little local molestations, that spread no sense of power to the centre, 
hardly, by report, ever reaching the distant head or the heart. At present, we 
behold the following system of forces appliedto Asia. That great Christian 
power, that depends most on physical agencies, the power that in some features 
most — to a barbaric power, we behold in absolute, undisputed posses- 
sion of Northern Asia, through all degrees of latitude ; one clear moiety of“the 
vast continent being gathered into unity under her sceptre. The other great 
colonizing power of Christendom, depending, most of all nations, on her civili- 
zation, and least upon her mere numbers, we behold in absolute possession, 
without tyranny, of a region which may be held to constitute one-fifth section of 
Southern Asia—of that part which was not already in Christian hands. We 
_ behold these two — potentates, Britain and Russia, the Colossus of civiliza- 
| tion, and the Colossus of physical strength, almost meeting in the centre of 
| Asia—and from that centre destined to an expansive radiation, which if in one 
| sense incalculable, viz: as to the precise lines on which it may travel, is thus 

far subject to the clearestcalculation, that it must terminate in propagating new 
moral agencies, a mode of civilization peculiar to Christianity, and finally (though 
more slowly) Christianity itself. 

But this is no more than half the case: here we have but half the premises. 
Looking north and south in Asia, we have seen the two frontier nations of Eu- 
rope, the westernmost and easternmost, travelling with gigantic strides upon a 
stage of gigantic proportions. Now, look east and west, along the whole 
huge zone of central Asia, and at every interval of a thousand miles you see 
the levers of European force, moral force reposing on mighty armies, already 
applied to the frail structures and the false foundation of Oriental grandeur. The 
first Mahomedan power to the westward, and interesting otherwise as the ac- 
knowledged head of Islamism, commences to the west of the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont. Here is seen the shell, the crater, of a great power that in former 
times, for two centuries, rode up to the gates of Vienna, and kept all Chris- 
tendom militant for ages. Never was there beheld such another instance of 
power cancered from within, its foundations undermined, props withdrawn 
or crumbling, but still self-deluded by hollow pomps and mockeries of ancient 
forms. Turkey, as a self-supporting power, is gone ; crazy, paralytic. She is 
kept erect, she is held upright from collapsing into ruins, by mere open force 
openly applied. To the charity of the great leaders in Christendom, operating 
through their prudent jealousies of each other, the Sultan owes it that his name 
is not absolutely extinct. ‘The population, properly Turkish, is gone down into 
a mere shadow of itself, as it stood even two centuries ago. Fortunately for 
Turkey, as regarded the observation of external enemies, ruinously in the sense 
of self-delusion, this great decay has been partially concealed by the large in- 
termixture of other races, not exposed to the same unhappy influences. At 
this moment, there is no reason to suppose the genuine Turkish people, the real 
Osmanlis, to exceed a total of four millions from the Balkin to Bagdad. The 
line of Othman have reached the last stage of their career : the race is dying 
out ; their days are numbered, and their names will soon be a fable amongst 
fables. For this system of Mahometan power which includes Asia Minor,Egypt, 
Syria, in short all that lies west of the Tigris, so completely is it coming with- 
in the network of Christian civilization, were it merely through steam power, 
European travellers, commerce, and the growing necessity felt in every thriving 
city of throwing itself on Christian aids of science,—that, even without the 
late intervention of the Great Powers by the ever memorable treaty of July 15, 
1840, all this region would become a neutral frontier for intercourse (on as much 
of a liberal scale as Mahometanism can ever tolerate) between the sensual su- 
perstition and the purity of Christian truth. Jt is true, no such absurd scheme 
| will be realized as the recolonization of Palestine by the Jews ; and for this sim- 
| ple reason, if there were nothing otherwise in agricultural habits inconsistent with 
| the training of men reared chiefly in towns, viz. that the land of Palestine hap- 
| pens to be in private occupation already wherever it is worth culture. But with- 

out this extensive scheme of colonization, local colonies may, and probably will, 

be introduced in very many parts of Asia Minor, which, at present, is miserably 
| underpeopled. ‘That sort of police, which the Christian powers will compel the 
| Sultan to introduce, can not but invite settlers. 

| But this belongs to futurity. What is now certain, for all this section of 
| Asia, is the supremacy of Christian control. Now, travel onwards from the Bos- 
| phorus to the heads of the Euphrates, and the regions of Ararat. You have ad- 
| vanced a thousand miles, and you find yourself on the dangerous frontier of ano- 
ther great Mahometan empire ; but, like Turkey, a ruin, a wreck, an anarchy, 
and a mere wilderness over many a vast region once populous with life. This is 
the beginning of Persia. And here again you find a great Christian power, and 
amongst the ancient Christians of Armenia, standing ready with its levers to 
throw the old tottering edifice from its base, as circumstances of invitation offer. 
A vast fortress (Erivan) renders all partial reverses of noaccount. A powerful 
army—Russian in its main elements, but fitting into its discipline whatever mar- 
tial qualities or martial means are offered by the wild nations around the Caspian 
—is kept reigned up tightly, but ready, and on the fret for any opening made to 
its advance. 

Thirdly, move from the Tigris a thousand or twelve hundred miles from the 
east. You have been travelling across Persia, and you find yourself on the In- 
| dus. Ask not, forit is of noimportance, how much of this country still owns the 














the barrier, and we all accompanied the lumverers to the place. Two of the | authority of the Schah, how much the authority of the Dooranee prince Schah 


men, on reaching it, threw off their jackets, tied handkerchiefs round their heads, | S oj, or of minor sovereigns. 
and fastened to their bodies a long rope, the end of which was held by three or | Schali—that is, for the last period of 100 years 


All this has fluctuated since the time of Nadir 
But the Persian Schah is quite 


four others, who stood ready to drag their companions ashore, in case of danger | as much a wreck, a phantom, as the Turkish Sultan, An enquiry, made by or- 


oraccident. Thetwo operators, each bearing an axe, walked along the abut- 
ments, and at a given signal, knocked out the wedges. A second blow from 
each sent off the abutments t..emselves, and the men, leaping with extreme dex- 
terity from one cross log to another, sprung to the shore with almost the quick- 
ness of thought. 

Scarcely had they effected their escape from the frightful peril that threaten- 
ed them, when the mass of waters burat forth with a horrib'e uproar. All eyes 
were bent towards the huge heaps of logs in the gorge below. The tumultu- 
ous burst of the waters instantly swept away every object that opposed their 
progress, and rushed in foaming waves among the timber that every where 
blocked up the passage. 


Presently a slow, heavy motion was perceived in the | but merely to flatter their sovereign. 


der of Napoleun, into the amount of the Persian population, reported, that in 
the vast area, which (if you assume for the natural limits of the Tigris to the 
west, the Indus to the east, the Oxus and the Caspian to the north) would repeat 
the dimensions of Hindostan, and ought therefore naturally to carry a population 
of ten times thirty-two millions (the population of France) there were—how 
many! Something under twelve millions. Here lies the capital delusion rest- 
ing upon European minds. All Oriental nations exaggerate upon impulse. That 
sort of excess is the uniform disease of debility. They exaggerate also upon 
priuciple, and as a duty to their prince. We must remember—the statistical 
facts are never brought forward by Oriental people for any statistical purpose, 
Hence the ridiculous legend of 333 mil- 





mass of logs: one might have imagined that some mighty monster lay convul- lions in China ; a number which betrays its own artificial coinage. We do not 
sively writhing beneath them, struggling with a fearful energy to extricate | believe that China has a population of more than ahundred millions ; nor should 


himself from the crushing weight. As the waters rose, this movement increas- 
ed ; the mass of timber extended in al! directions, appearing to become more 
and more entangled each moment ; the logs bounced against each other,thrusting 
aside, demersing, or raising into the airthose with which they came in contact : 
—it seemed as if they were waging a war of destruction, such as ancient au- 
thors describe the efforts of the Titans, the foamings of whose wrath might to 
the eye of the painter have beenrepresented by the angry curlings of the waters, 
while the tremulous and rapid motion of the logs, which at times reared them- 


kings of the confounded and discomfited giants. 

Now the rushing element filled up the gorge to itsbrim. The logs, once un- 
der way, rolled, tossed and tumbled amid the foain, as they were carried along 
Many of the smaller trees broke across, from others great splinters wére sent 
up, and all were in some degree seamed and scarred. Then in tumultuous ma- 
jesty swept along the mingled wreck, the current being now increased to such 
a pitch, that the logs as they were dashed against the rocky shores, resounded 
like the report of discharged artillery, or the angry rumbiings of the thunder. 
Onward it rolls, the emblem of wreck and ruin, destruction and chaotic strife. 
It seoined to me as if 1 witnessed the rout of a vast army, surprised, overwielm- 
ed, and overthrown. ‘The roar of the cannon, the groans of the dying, and the 
shouts of the avengers, were thundering through my brain ; and amid the fright- 





we readily lend an ear even to that amount, were it not for the long periods of 
repose which China has frequently enjoyed. Meantime it is an important sug- 
gestion—that eastern nations presume the Europeans to be as negligent of truth 


| ° ; 
as themselves. And hence it is that China, for instance, derives her insolent un- 


dervaluation of our empire. They understand no modes of power but such as 


can be expressed by numbers and extent; hearing the very moderate claims 
| which we make on either head for England, and applying the common Eastern 


| 


| allowance to our estimate, as coming from interested parties, they conceive it to 


selves almost perpendicularly, might by the poet have been taken for the sha- | be a matter of course that we must be a very subordinate power. This great 


source of error should not be neglected. Returning mean time to the Persian 
empire, which gave occasion for the digression, we may not only repeat our as- 
sertion that it is miserably depopulated by the course of events through the last 
hundred years, but we will add that, as respects all intrinsic strength, Persia 
would long since have been swallowed up by Russia, were it not for two obsia- 
cles: one is the British support ; the other is the difficulties which Russia would 
find in carrying on her administration of a Mahometan people. _ It is true, 
that many tribes or nations living under the Russian sceptre are Mahometan : 
but these are generally entrusted to the government of their own native 
princes. . 

It is, however, a broad indisputable fact—that were Russia disposed to cherish 
martial feuds with the British nation, she would find it incomparably easier to 


ful confusion of the scene, there came over my spirit a melancholy feeling,which | make the conquest of all Persia, than to wrest so much as a petty province from 


had not entirely vanished at the end ot many days 

In a few hours, almost all the timber that had lain heaped in the rocky gorge 
was floating in the great pond of the millers; and as we walked homewards, 
we talked of the Force of the Waters.— Ornithological Biography, Vol. ii. p. 97. 


EE 
FOREIGN POLITICS, 
From Blackwood'’s Magazine —( Concluded.) 

It is, however, but a trifling service to have destroyed an error of opinion, or 
shaken a prejudice by comparison with that of drawing into light a great sea- 
sonable truth of practice. It will be little to have raised a scruple in the rea- 
der’s mind on the priority of considering Great Britain and Russia as natural 
enemies, if we should neglect to notice that great revolution for mankind, which 
at this very moment seems likely to force tuem into friendship. It is, by com- 
parison a slight thingto have negatived a foolish tendency in men’s opinions 
which never had any facts to support ii, when the dawn is already reddening in 
the sky of an alliance between Russia and England—not te be evaded by either 
—inevitable—rending, like a system of wedges, the old cohesions of Asiatic ty- 
ranny with Asiatic superstit:on-—and pregnant with far more than political con- 
sequences. Already, in the sublime ianguage of Wordsworth, 

“ The aspiring heads of future things appear ;” 





Hindostan. Why is it that our journals have overlooked this fact—so important 
in itself, and so fatal in all their hypothesis of a Russian yearning after India? 
Why should India be a more glittering prize than Persia’? As mere territo- 
rial conquests, the one would be as tempting as the other: but, measured on 
the scale of difficulty, Persia would be a mere baggatelle compared with Hin- 
dostan. 

Now resume the review :—On the Bosphorus stands the whole representative 
force of Christendom ready for operating upon that section of Asia. A thousand 
miles to the east, in Armenia, stands a Russian system of power and moral force 
prepared to act southwards and eastwards. A thousand miles further to the east 
stands an English system, of the same inixed quality, in Affghanistan. A thou- 
sand miles to the east of ¢hat stands a permanent system of British influence act- 
ing upon Burmese Asia, &c. And finally, at a thousand miles east of this is 
now going on such a demonstration of British aggressive power, a8 must place 
our future intercourse with China upon a footing suited to our dignity. Even in 
the extreme part of Asia a new influence will probably arise for Christian nations 
upon the inert masses of the East. 

But for the present that is less important. It is sufficient that from the 
Ganges and Burrampooter, westwards to the Bosphorus, comprehending three 
stages of a thousand to twelve hundred miles each, the Oriental population is 
henceforwards intervened and penetrated by Christian civilization, in a way that 
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secures the rapid triumph of both elements in that compound power. The Eu- 
ropean civilization will come first ; then Christianity, which has been the parent 
of that civilization, will, in this case, follow—it will follow in the train of what 
for ourselves have been its results. To the most timid of speculators this 
cannot appear doubtful, because the major part of the problem has been al- 
ready accomplished. ‘The population of Hindostan, which is really great in 4 
positive sense, though very small in relation to the extent of India, has been al- 
ready placed under the influence of European civilization. A law code, modi- 
fied by our lights, regulates their jurisprudence. Their commerce, diplomacy, 
taxation, war, treatment of prisoners, &c , all are thoroughly British in their 
moral principles, and Asiatic only in the adaptation of these principles to cli- 
mate or ancient usage. What has been actually accomplished for the popu- 
lation of Hindostan, may be anticipated with less difficulty for the much smal- 
ler population to the West. In the first great chamber westwards, stretching 
from the Indus to the Tigris, two Christian powers are now operating, instead 
of the one which has revolutionized India. The second great chamber west- 
wards, from the ‘ligris to the Sea of Marmora, is now not only under the ope- 
ration of all Christian nations who trade to the Levant, but is actually taken 
under the surveillance of the great Christian powers. In this instance we see 
the slow but sure advance of European light. At the end of the last century, 
when France made a lawless invasion of Egypt, no interest was excited by 
that act, (apart from that of curiosity,) except in England, and there only from 
anxiety for India. Egypt was shut out from the European balance of power. 
Now, creeping like a tide over a flat surface of shore, gradually the European 
system of diplomatic calculations has reached Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor. 
Another generation will probably carry this tide beyond the Tigris; and if 
Persia should still exist at that era, she, like Turkey, will have her ruins prop- 
ped up by a congress of European princes. 

But what may be the fate of partcular sovereigns or dynastys, nobody can 
fail to see in this regular succession and chain of European armies, (acting, 
observe, everywhere as organizing forces, not as blind conquerors ;) in these 
repeating telegraphs for carrying European influences over the whole of south- 
ern Asia, (that is, the whule of Asia not already in Christian hands,) that the 
great preliminary work is finished of posting and bringing to bear the machinery 
ef a new civilization. All the powers have taken up their positions. It ought 
to strike every man who fancies that Mahometanism (because better than idola- 
try) is compatible with a high order of civilization, that it has never yet suc- 
ceeded under any circumstances in winning for a people these results: 1. 
Civil liberty, or immunity from the bloodiest despotism. 2. The power of ter- 
minating from within any intestine tumults: nothing but the sword ever heals 
dissentions in the East. 3. Any such cohesive power as enabled a people to 
resist foreign invaders ; military conquest passes like a gale of wind through 
eastern nations. 4. Above all, any progressive state. In every thing the East 
has been always improgressive. 

Now, in the certainty that this state of things must at length come to an end, 
and that the vast regions of southern Asia, (soon to have vast proportionate po- 
pulations,) will begin to partake of the great movement of the human race as 
now occupying the twocontinents of Europe and America, we see a pledge of 
pacific counsels for both Russia and England. The ground is so vast, and Per- 
sia so much of a nearer temptation to Russia, that we see no opening even 
for a future ambition pointing to India. The petty objects of ambition that 
might have arisen on a more limited scale, are absorbed by the greater necessi- 
ties opened upon each nation through the new civilization which both have as- 
sisted to diffuse. Mere space is an obstacle of private objects. Russia, if she 
were even the conquering power that she is supposed, could not venture to 
leave Persia in her rear unappropriated. And in the additional certainty that 
neither nation is seeking, or could rationally seek, any territorial ex- 
pansion, we see a far happier range of influence opened to each in the new duties 
which will arise out of their new situations. The practical and the real will, in 
this instance, prove more splendid than the fanciful or the ambitious. As to 
any other influence of Russia, have we not all reason to be thankful that it ex- 
ists? The whole of southern Europe is desperately and dangerously sold to 
levelling schemes of politics. Spain is probably on the brink of bloody civil 
struggles. The French people will not suffer any check to be applied from 
without. All of us are threatened by the contagion. In such a situation we 
do not seek for models of civil institutions in Russia. Her people are not ripe 
for such institutions. It is of more importance to us what will be the influ- 
ence of Russia abroad. And then, considering the excess which exists in south- 
ern Europe to the whole politics of destruction, we have reason to think it hap- 
py for us all that in northern Europe exists an equal bias towards the excess of 
principles of Conservation. 


cI 


THE CAPTURE OF THE ENEMY’S PICQUET AT 
BLANCHEZ SANCHEZ. 

Mr. Eviror,—Having read, in the United Service Journal, of July, 1829, 
when published, an account given by you of the capture of the enemy’s picquet 
at Blanchez Sanchez, on the 25th July, 1812,—* whilst they were carousing 
in a wine-house,” by a corporal's patrol, I then promised that I would avail 
myself of the first opportunity, when I should leave the Service, of giving you 
an accurate and faithful account of that occurrence; not only for the honour of 
the patrol, which I then commanded, but also for the honour of the regiment 
in which [ have served these last four-and-thirty years, having accompanied it 
with the expedition to Portugal, in 1808, and being present with it during the 
Peninsular campaigns, from the passage of the Douro at Barca de Avintas, 12th 
May, 1809, until the battle of Toulouse, 1814; and subsequently accompanied 
the expedition to North America,and was present in the general engagement be- 
fore New Orleans, 8th January, 1815. 

‘It was about one o'clock, P.M., 25th July, 1812, that the brigade, con- 
sisting of the lst German Hussars and 14th Light Dragoons, arrived at Arevo- 
la, where it halted and bivouacked. Patrols were sent outon the several 
roads ; one that I was ordered to command, consisted of four men of tie Ist 
German Hussars, and four men of the 14th Dragoons, with orders to proceed 
on Blanchez Sanchez, and ascertain whether the enemy occupied that town or 
its neighbourhood. As we journeyed, we passed through a small village about 
two leagues on the road. Here I halted, and inquired of the alcalde for any in- 
formation he might have obtained respecting the enemy. He replied, that he 
knew for a truth, they were in Blanchez Sanchez, from which we were then 
distant about two leagues. Finding our horses rather fatigued, and the dis- 
tance greater than had been expected, I felt anxious to feed before we proceed- 
ed further ; and as the alcalde expressed himself with much warmth in favour of 
the British, I requested if it were possible, he would be so good as procure 
us a small feed of corn for our horses, which would greatly refresh them: he 
replied, we should have it immediately. It was accordingly brought iuto the 
praca, where we then sat. Having placed a sentry on the church-top as a 
look-out, we unbridled and fed; after which, mounted and moved off, sending 
forward three men in advance, one fifty yards in front, a secund fifty yards 
to the right, and the third fifty yards to the left front, with orders to 
halt as soon as they should come in sight of the enemy, town, or any strange 
object. 7 

* Tne advance moved on in this order until they reached the summit of a 
hill from which could be seen the town of Blanchez Sanchez, and halted; I 
beckoned them to fall back and join the patrol, when all dismounted. I now 
walked upto tne brow of the hill, and observed tothe east of the town a co 
Jumn of infantry on parade. We remained dismounted about fifteen minutes, 
during which time the troops were undergoing an inspection, after which the 
column took ground to its right, broke into the Madrid road, and totally disap- 
peared behind the hill on which it had assembled. I mounted the patrol, and 
galloping over their camp-ground, the fires of which were then cheerfully burn- 
ing, having piled on broken furniture which they had carried from the village. 
We made for that side of the town whence they had marched, hoping to se- 
cure any stragglers or followers of the column. I should here observe, that 
Blanchez Sanchez is a small village of only one strect, and stands on the open 
plain, without either hedges, walls, or enclosures. We rode cautiously down 
the street, when turning to the right, three dragoons were observed running from 
a barley field, in which they had been cutting forage, and making fer a house 
that stood isolated on the plain: we gave our horses the reins, galloped after 
and secured them. The house liad a high wall, extending from its gable-ends, 
forming a yard or fodder-shed for feeding cattle in its rear, and into which 
there was but one means of ingress or eg 


or egress, and this by the door of the 
house through a narrow passage. We found this door closed, but by firing 
into it, it was soon blown open. ; 


It so happened, that at this time the dra 
goons were feeding their horses, and attending to their stable-duties fer the 
night. 

{ ordered the men to keep up a brisk fire down the passage, as I considered 
by so doing, to impose a belief that our strength was greater than it really was 
while it also prevented the enemy from getting more than an oecasional shot at 
usup the passage. 

As | sat in front of the house giving orders, my right shoulder parrallel with 
the bed-room window, which was on the ground floor, the officer who cornmand 
ed suddenly sprang up and fired his pistol through the window in my face, 
cropping down again, having been hitherto concealed beneath the window-s'I| 
I instantly thrust my erm through the broken frame, pistol cocked, and pointed 
it directly down upon him, when he exclaimed, * Prisoner, Anglaise.” [ de 
sired him to arise, and bring me his sword and pistol, which he did. J] must 
nol omit to observe, that his bed-room door opened into the passage, so i 
h ud he made an atte nptto escape, he must have been that instant shot. [ or 
Gered one of the German Hussars, who spoke French fluently, to dismount 


. ang 
accompany the officer into the yard, and summon the picyuet to surrender, 


as- 


suring them that the cavalry brigade was close at hand, and that I insisted upon 
an immediate surrender before its arrival: in case of refusel, I should imme- 
diately fire the premises, (which were thatched,) and that no man should es- 
cape. In the course of a few minutes the hussar and officer returned, acquaint- 
ing me that the men would surrender—allowing them to retain their valises— 
to which I consented. There existed an old understanding between both ar- 
mies, that had been established by long practice, that once a prisouer, all ef- 
fects were relinquished ; of course this surrender was an exception to the rule, 
and was strictly observed. 

The prisoners were now ordered to leave their swords in the yard, each man 
to lead his horse up the passage, which could admit but one at the same time ; 
and on arriving at the door to deliver over to a dismounted dragooa his arms, 
who broke the butts, throwing them some distance from him, each followed in 
succession, until the whole, in number twenty-eight horses, passed out. As 
they passed the door, they were formed in ranks of fours, stirrups up across 


their saddle-seat. My patrol I divided on each flank, with one man and myself 


in the rear. The Lieutenant I allowed to ride by my side, part of his horse’s 
reins being placed on my bridle-hand. . 

We had just moved off, when a French Colonel, mounted on a plain saddle, 
rode up on my right, and, giving me a slap on the shoulder, accompanied it 
with “ Bon jour, Anglaise.” I turned quickly round, and, gg | his sword, 
drew it from the scabbard, telling him he was my prisuner. e ap ealed, 
with a look of astonishment, to the officer in charge, with a “ Mon Dieu !” 
and, as I had neither time nor inclination to parley, ordered him to proceed. 
His servant coming up at the same time with two mules and baggage, num- 
bered with the rest, and all marched on. It was about 7 P. M. when we 
left Blanchez Sanchez. The Colonel told me afterwards that he had mis- 
taken us for prisoners,—that he had preceded a column then on the march 
for Bianchez Sanchez; the dust arising from its march we could plainly distin- 
guisn. P 

The officers and men expecting to meet the cavalry brigade, as I had said, 
expressed their astonishment at the disappointment. I told them that no doubt 
the brigade had fallen back for the night toa village not far distant; and I 
persuaded the men to increase their pace, so that they might get in before 
dark. My chief object was, however, to weary them as much as possible, and 
hurry them onwards to the village. On arriving within a short distance of 
which I sent a dragoon forward to acquaint the alcalde that I was marching in 
several prisoners, and to request he would open the chapel for their reception 
for a short time, and also to have lights placed within. 

It 30 occurred, that high mass had been celebrated that morning. The can- 
dles at the altar, &c., were all lighted, and in marched men and hcrses, produ- 
cing a most singular contrast with its congregation, in less thaa twelve hours. 
The prisoners complained that they were hungry, not having had any supply of 
rations since Salamanca. I once more called upon the goodness of the kind al- 
calde, who immediately ordered the villagers to collect bread, and wine was 
brought from his own house. ‘The alcalde, priest, and self, distributed to each 
his portion,—the wine very sparingly. The old men, young women, and chil- 
dren, all vied, wishing to do most. 

It was at this village I fed our horses on going up. Having rested and re- 
freshed the men, I told the officers that we must again move on until we reach- 
ed the brigade, which I was certain was near at hand. We accordingly turned 
out, formed in the same order as before, and moved off with the repeated vivas 
of the villagers; and—what cheered us most—conducted by a beautifully 
bright moonlight. 

At length we arrived within sight of the advanced videttes of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, who challanged' The reply, ‘The patrol,” being satisfactory, we 
proceeded ; but, ou our closer approach, the videttes, discovering by the moon’s 
ight such a numerous group of long-tailed horses, supposed the enemy were 
playing off some stratagem, and fired, and retired towards their picquet, which 
came up with swords drawn, at a brisk trot, led by Lieutenant Ward, to whom 
I explained how matters stood. He congratulated one and all on our good for- 
tune, and accompanied the patrol to Major-General Baron Alten, who com- 
manded the brigade, with whom the officersremained. The dragoons and hor- 
ses were lodged in a chapel close to our bivouac, where we were all received 
by the cheers of officers and men. ‘The prisoners were marched, dismounted, 
to head-quarters. 

His Grace the Duke of Wellington was pleased to order that the cavalry re- 
giments then in front should take a proportion of these horses fit for duty on 
their strength, paying the general regulation price, viz. £25 for each, which 
was divided among the men of the patrole. The Duke was also further gra- 
ciously pleased to express his approbation by a donation to each man of twelve 
dollars, and twenty-four to myself when at Madrid, and also condescended to 
mention this capture in his despatches to England. 

Thus, Sir, I have endeavoured faithfully to relate the capture of the enemy’s 
picquet at Blanchez Sanchez, consisting of one officer and twenty-seven dra- 
goons, with their arms, accoutrements, &c., complete, and also a Licutenant- 
Colonel (mounted), his private servant, with two mules and baggage, by the pa- 
trol under my command ; and, as an honourable testimony of which, I was pre- 
sented with a medal at the head of the regiment. 

In conclusion allow me to observe that, had this picquet been “carousing in a 
wine house,” there would have been no possibility of securing and marching 
them such adistance. The truth was, they were surprised ; and they had not 
s0 soon furgotten the panic and confusion into which they had been thrown a 
few days before at the battle of Salamanca. 

For the authenticity of the above I can with confidence refer you to Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Townsend, now commanding the 14th Light Dragoons, or to Co- 
lonel Brotherton, Commandant, Cavalry Depét, Maidstone. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
Wituiam Haney, 
Late Serjeant-Major, 14th Light Dragoons. 

P. S.—The 14th Light Dragoons had one horse wounded in the affray. The 
Lieutenant’s name who commanded the picqnet was Vincent. The Colo- 
nel’s | do not remember. 





———— 
THE ARCHIMEDEAN SCREW TO STEAM VESSELS. 
(Concluded from the last Albion.) 
CONSTRUCTION. 

The propeller in use on board the Archimedes is entirely of wrought iron, 
and of somewhat difficult construction. Sixteen strong wrought iron arms are 
first driven tight upon the shaft, the whole of them being bent to the proper an- 
gle upon a templet, and set spirally along the shaft. Over these arms, on both 
sides, a sheathing of iron plate, a quarter of an inch thick, is rivetted, the edges 
of which abut exactly in the centre of each arm, so as to give the screw a 
smooth surface throughout. ° 

The propeller should however be constructed of mixed or bell metal, if in- 
tended for a copper-bottomed ship: as otherwise the iron-work is rapidly affec- 
ted by galvanic action. It may perhaps be found hereafter, that the introduc- 
tioy of a zinc band, or some such precaution, .night prevent the decomposition 
of iron ; which, at all events, is the only appropriate material for the propellers 
of tron vessels 

I ascertained by experiment, that in smooth water the screw could be taken 
out altogether, and be placed upon the quarter-deck in ten minutes; and it was 
re-shipped into its place in about double that time. 

VELOCITY. 

For every stroke of the piston, and consequently for every revolution of the 
engine shaft, on board the Archimedes, the propeller revolves five turns and one 
third. ‘The ordinary performance of the engine was about twenty-six strokes 
per minute, therefore the usual number of revolutions made by the screw was 
138 23 per minute. Had the steam engine been so effective as to work up to 
thirty-two revolutions per minute, according to the calculation for three feet 
length of stroke, the velocity of the propeller would then have been accelerated 
to 170 2 3 revolutions per minute, and the speed of the ship would have been 
encreased in proportion. The whole force of the screw being directly propul- 
sive in a line with the ship's keel, by augmenting the velocity of the screw, I 
see no other limitation to the speed of the vessel, than such as is offered by the 
law which shews that the resistance encreases as the square of the velocity. A 
light iron boat is nowin progress of construction, to which will be applied one 
of Mr. Galloway’s Patent Rotary Engines, turning a screw propeller at a velo- 
city of 200 revolutions per minute ; and supposing this to be accomplished, I 


NOISE. 

In my former Report I have noticed the whir noise made, not by the 
screw itself, but by the cog wheels used to give the requisite velocity. Al- 
though this noise is not so great as that made by paddle boards beating on the 
surface of the water, yet being confined within the ship, which acts as a rever- 
berator, it is more audible to those who are under the decas of the vessel. Ha- 
ving made extensive inquiry upon this point, it affords me much satisfaction to 
state upon the authority of Mr. Humphreys of Bristol, Mr. Fawcett of Liver- 
pool, Mr. Robert Napier of Glasgow, Mr. Hawks of Newcastle, and several oth- 
er able engineers, that the noise made by the cog wheels, being a mere mecha- 
nical difficulty, will assuredly be overcome ; and that plans are already under 





template the entire abolition of cog wheels. In applying the screw, however, 
to a ship of war, or large merchant vessel, even with the present mode of gear- 
| ing, | am satisfied the noise would be greatly abated by heavier scantling, and 

by the machinery being farther removed from the cabins, which in the Archi- 
medes are only separated from the cog wheels by a thin boarded partition. 
Moreover, should it be determined to introduce the screw into a vessel of war, 
ic would probably be used only in cases of emergency, when the noise would be 
of little importance. 

WEIGHTS. 

One of the chief advantages that the screw hus over paddle-wheels ia in trans~ 
ferring the whole weight of the propelling apparatus from the topsides of the- 
ship into the lowest part of the hull. It has been ascertained that not less than 
100 tons superincumbent weight would be removed from the upper works of the 
3000 tons iron ship now building at Bristol,should it be decided to adopt a screw 
propeller in lieu of paddle wheels. It is unnecessary to comment upon the im- 
portance of this point, both as relates to the labouring of a ship in a heavy sea, 
and the wear and tear occasioned by such an enormous over-hanging weight up- 
on the topsides. 

SLIP OR LOSS OF POWER. 

This is so difficult a matter to determine with accuracy, that it is with con- 
siderable hesitation I offer any remark upon it. Most of the engineers whom I 
have consulted, calculate the slip of the best constructed paddle-wheels at one 
fourth ; that is, the speed of the ship is one fourth less than the speed at which 
the wheels are travelling. The screw in the Archimedes being of an eight feet 
pitch, would, if worked in a solid instead of a fluid, advance eight feet at every 
revolution ; but it appears by repeated trial of the lug, as well as by observation 
of measured distances on the shore, that ina dead calm the speed of the vessel 
is less than one sixth short of the rate at which the screw revolves. In this 
most essential particular, therefore, the screw has an advantage over the pad- 
dle-wheel as one sixth to one fourth; and in any future experiment I am confi- 
dent that this superiority of the screw may be materially encreased, by improve- 
ments in the method by which it is fitted and worked. 

RESISTANCE. 


Feeling convinced that screw propellers will soon be generally introduced in- 
to vessels of war, to be used occasionally only, in calms or light winds, the 
amount of resistance offered by the screw when revolving unconnected with the 
steam engine, has occupied much of my attention. Mr. Brunel, acting on be- 
half of the Great Western Steam Company, has also within the last few days, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Claxton, R. N., Managing Director of that compa- 
ny, made some interesting experiments with the Archimedes,in order to ascertain 
the exact amount of resistance. It would be impossible to detail the means 
used for this purpose without extending this long Report farther than is expe- 
dient. It may, perhaps, be sufficient to say in general terms, that I believe the 
resistance offered by the propeller, when revolving disengaged from the steam 
engine, forms no material obstruction to the speed of the vessel. In proof of 
this, | may mention that in going from Southampton to Portsmouth, under 
sails only, the speed of the Archimedes, even on a wind, never was reduced be- 
low eight knots; and in the Firth of Forth, when the key of the piston got 
loose, and rendered it necessary to extinguish the fires, which woula have com- 
pletely crippled a paddle-wheel steamer, we made sail on the vessel, and in turn- 
ing to windward, as well as inrunning free, we succeeded in beating, or at all 
events in holding way with one of the fastest sailing yachts upon the Firth. 

DURABILITY OF COG WHEELS. 

This is a subject upon which I have tried to obtain information, and I find that 
there are many instances, but particularly one, in the extensive foundry of Mr. 
Hawks, of Newcastle, where cog-wheels of much larger dimensions, driven by 
steam engines of greater power, and at a higher velocity, than those in use on 
board the Archimedes,have been working without any serious wear for many years. 
I may also observe that on the Blackwall Railway there are at the eastern end 





two steam engines of 70 horse power each, making twenty-four revolutions 
per minute, driving a cog-wheel of seventeen feet diameter, acting upon one of 
eleven feet diameter ; the cogs being made of wood, thirteen inches in length. 
At the western extremity of the Railway, there are two steam engines of 112 
horses power each, making twenty revolutions per minute, driving a cog-wheel 
of seventeen feet diameter, acting on one of eleven feet diameter ; cogs also of 
wood, twenty-two inches in length. Although these cog-wheels may not have 
been in use long enough to test their durability, yet I believe they were adopt- 
ed after mature consideration of what had been the effect upon cog-wheels 
worked with great power, and with high velocities, in turning mill-stones and 
otherwise. 

The spur wheels in use on board the Archimedes, have wooden cogs made 
of hornbeam, and the cogs of the pinion wheels are of iron. From all that I 
can learn, there seems every likelihood of their wearing for years, and the wood 
will in all probability outlast the iron. 

SPEED OF THE VESSEL. 

The Archimedes was not constructed to shew extreme speed, so much as to 
prove the practicability of combining sailing and steaming qualities in the same 
vessel, more effectually than can be accomplished with the obstruction of pad- 
dle-wheels. It is not surprising therefore if she should have been surpassed in 
speed by one or two river boats, with greater steam power and less displace- 
ment ; but the Archimedes has shewn greater speed than any timber built sea- 
going steamer, which she has happened to come into competition with, during 
her circumnavigation of Great Britain. If this has been accomplished in a first 
rude experiment,| think there can be no doubt that whenever a trial of the screw 
propeller shall be made, with all the benefits derivable from experience, its prin- 
ciple cannot fail to prove more decidedly successful. 

The utmost speed of the Archimedes through the water, under the power of 
steam alone, amounted to nine knots and a quarter. Her utmost speed through 
the water under sails alone was nine knots ; and the utmost speed through the 
water which she attained under the most favourable circumstances, with the 
full power of steain and of sails united, amounted only to ten knots and three 
quarters. It is obvious, therefore, that where a ship can by canvass alone ob- 
tain a speed of nine knots, it would be extremely uneconomical to apply the 
power of steam, and incur the consequent expenditure of fuel, merely to gain 
the trifling acceleration of one and three quarters knots per hour. 

A little consideration bestowed upon this particular, might serve to shew the 
enormous saving of money that would accrue from introducing screw propellers, 
in lieu of paddie-wheels, into vessels intended for ocean navigation. Upon 
eighteen points of the compass, out of 32 points, having a fair wind, the ships 
would be able to dispense entirely with the assistance of steam; as being full 
rigged, like all other sailing ships, they may obtain nearly as rapid speed under 
canvass alone. Upon encountering light, or contrary winda, or calms, they might 
furl sails, down with all masts, yards,and other top hamper, and convert the ves- 
sel into an efficient steam boat 

In the year 1806, I came in H. M. Ship Kingfisher with a fair wind, from the 
Island of St. Domingoto Portsmouth, in the short space of nineteen days ; and 
in the year 1814 [ was Lieutenant of H. M. Ship Rosamond, when she ran from 


Hudson’s Strait to the Hebrides, a distance of more than 1900 miles, in twelve 
days. Now ineither of these cases a steam ship, if fitted with a screw propel- 
ler, might have made her voyage without once raising the steam, as quickly as it 


could have been accomplished by any steamer with paddle-wheels, at an expen- 
diture of three or four hundred tons of coal previously carried across the Atlan- 
tic, at an exorbitant rate of freight. Surely this must attract the immediate at- 
tention of those companies that have been formed for opening steam communi- 
cations with America, the West Indies, and our oriental possessions. 


STEERAGE. 





am persuaded that a rate of speed will be obtained greater than has ever yet been 
exhibited upon the water. | 


FRICTION. 

When it was first proposed to work the screw propeller with such high velo- 
city, considerable doubt was entertained as to any metallic bearer enduring the 
frietion Inthe vov ages performed by the Archimedes while I was on board, | 
the screw must have revolved at least, 1,881,698 times. Since her return to 
London, the stee] bearer which carried the after end of the propeller shaft in the 


' 
dead wood, has been taken out, and is now in my possession. It does not shew | 


avy symptom of wear: and the reason seems to me evident. The bearers are | 
wholly immersed in running water, which, acting as an efficient lubricator, ab-! 
stracts the heat as fast aa it is generated, and prevents the softening of the me | 
tal by keeping it cool, therebv rendering the friction harmless. The same ob- 


servation applies to the internal bearings, which are so constructed as to work 

n wells of water; and the propelling point in the engine room, where the end | 
f the screw shaft revolves with equal velocity against a block of steel, being}; 
also lubricated with a stream of water, exhibits but a very trifling appearance of | 


riction Of the durability of the bearings, therefore, even if worked at much| 





higher velocities, I can no longer entertain the slightest doubt. 


The additional force which a screw in the dead wood gives to the ordinary 
power of the helm is one of the most extraordinary facts attending this mvention. 
The instant the screw begins to r¢ volve, it throws a column of water astern, 
which impinges upon the rudder, and actually alters the direction of the vessel's 
head a point or two, before she gets any way through the water. As it is the 
stern, and not the head of a ship, which is most directly acted upon by the 
rudder, it may be that a hole in the dead wood, allowing the water to rush 
through the orifice, facilitates the turning of the stern, by diminishing its resis- 
tance. 

In ronning backward with the screw reversed, the same powerful effect is 
produced by the current of water being drawn from the rudder in an opposite 
direction, 

While steaming straight ahead in tolerably smooth water, the stream thrown 


| astern by the action of the screw, acts similarly to a rudder chock, keepin 
the helm steadily amidships, and propelling the vessel so direct, that I have of- 
ten cent the steersinan away, and she has steered herself six or seven miles, 


without devisting a quarter of a point; and even in g iles of wind, with a heavy 
sea on the bow, a spoke or two of the wheel either way is sufficient to govern 
her. 


consideration for driving the screw by a variety of means, some of which con-- 
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hard over, the Archimedes was 2 1-2 minutes performing the first circle, and 2 
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Bat it is in turning round that the surprising effect of the screw upon the helm 
is most a) t. Tn the Firth of forth, this quality was thoroughly tested by 
Captain all, R. N., and the other naval officers present. Putting the tiller 


3-4 minutes making the second circle. Although, as she loses her way by the 
rudder acting as a drag across her stern, it occupies longer time to make a second 
circle than the first, yet the space occupied is less in each successive circle, till 
the veasel revolves as it seems on a pivot, presenting, as I cénceive,a manceuvre 
entirely new in the science of navigation. 

EXPENSE. 


I have reason to believe a steam vessel fitted with a screw propeller, may be 
built for twenty shillings per ton less than if intended for paddle wheels ; and as 
there would be likewise a reduction upon the cost of machinery, the total saving 
effected would be considerable, notwithstanding any charge the patentees might 
make for licensing the use of the screw. 

APPLICATION OF SCREW PROPELLERS. 

Having now, as I trust, given information upon all the details relative to Mr. 
Smith’s valuable invention, I shall conclude by stating where I conceive it to be 
most applicable. 

For purposes of war, its vast importance is manifest ; and every naval officer 
who has been on board the Archimedes coincides in this opinion. In the testimo- 
nials published herewith, will be found letters from the naval commanders-in- 
chief at every port throughout Great Britain, the captain of almost every ship in 
commission at those places, and from various parties of naval officers upon half- 
pay who resided near the spot. That I strongly join in this general impression, 
may be perceived by the tenor of this report ; and I have only to hope, as the 
sole return for all the labour I have bestowed upon the subject, that the honour 
of conducting this truly national experiment may be conferred upon me. 

In vessels of war, the screw propeller admits of the whole machinery being 
below the water-line—of the ship being ordinarily used with sails only ; but of 
being converted into a steamer in a few minutes ; or, as the action of the screw 
is equal, whatever may be the heel or inclination of the ship, the screw will al- 
low of using both sails and steam when required. The propelling apparatus is 
placed wholly out of reavh of injury from shot, the falling of masts, or collision 
with other vessels ; the whole broadside battery is left unobstructed; and 
should every mast be shot away, the propeller might still enable a ship to main- 
tain an efficient fighting position, to follow an enemy if required, or to convey 
the vessel safely into port, however crippled in condition. 

In steam cruizers, also, whether for naval or revenue service, the economy of 
the screw propeller offers a powerful recommendation. The vessel being fully 
rigged, might make sails the ruc, and steam only the exception, to her general 

roceedings ; reserving all expenditure of fuel for chasing, cases of calms, 

ead winds, and other casualties. Had there been five or six frigates upon this 
principle when first the disturbances took place at Canton, instead of being jury 
rigged like most paddle-wheel steamers, they could have been rigged with the 
same masts and yards as all other frigates, and have sailed with equal facility to 
China, reserving all their fuel and the exercise of their steaming properties, till 
their arrival at the seat of war. 

As relates to the applicability of screw propellers to vessels of war of the 
largest class, such as first-rate ships of the line, where the object is not extreme 
speed, but to obtain a moderate rate in calms, in order to preserve a fighting po- 
sition, to get out from under enemy’s batteries, or to avoid the injuries, which 
powerful ships have often received from a single piece of ordnance upon a mar- 
tello tower, or from see of gun boats, I conceive that a very small pro- 
paar of steam power would prove sufficient, the lower velocities through fluids 

ing so much easier obtained than the higher ones ; and of course, where the 
steam power is not required to be great,but a trifling proportion of stowage would 
be occupied by the machinery. 

For cutting out, burning, or otherwise destroying shipping in an enemy’s port, 
the use of a screw propeller would be far preferable to paddle wheels as the 
noise being less, and confined within the ship would not be so likely to give 
alarm, while the absence of paddle boxes admits placing two vessels in closer | 
contact. 

The foregoing considerations apply to cases where steam is intended to be | 
used merely as an occasional assistance to sailing vessels ; but they are equally, | 
if not more forcibly applicable to cases where steam is intended to be the prin- 
cipal moving power, and where high velocities are consequently the chief ob- 
ject. The slip of the screw, as before observed, being much less than that of 
the paddle wheel, I am persuaded, that the same amount of steam-power will | 
drive a vessel faster with the screw than with the wheel, even in a calm, which 
is the most favourable situation for the action of wheels, while in a heavy sta 
the difference in favor of the screw will evidently be greater. 

But it isin cargo ships of great tonnage, destined for long voyages in calm 
latitudes, that the advantage will probably be experienced of having a screw | 
propeller, worked by a small engine on the high pressure condensing principle, 
returning the same water back to its boiler. Such engines are now fast coming | 
into use, and their compactness peculiarly adapts them for the purpose in | 
question, | 

There are many instances on record where merchant vessels, with valuable 
cargoes of a perishable description, have been detained for weeks in crossing | 
the equinoctial line, to the great loss of the owner; aud, even under other cir- | 
cumstances, when lying-to in heavy gales of wind, the leeward drift is a serious | 
loss of time, which might be materially lessened by the use of a screw, in pre- | 
venting the ship falling round off into the trough of the sea. | 

aving so recently passed through the Caledoniax Canal in the Archimedes, | 
attended by Mr. May, principal engineer of the canal, 1 am enabled to state | 
with confidence that the action of the screw is by no means so injurious to the | 
banks, as that of the paddle wheel. In a vessel of considerable displacement, | 
propelled at a high velocity, there will always be a bow wave created ; but in | 
the Archimedes we found that there was no other undulation, and that it subsi- 
ded instantly on the vessel’s passing, while the commotion occasioned by paddle 
wheels is most serious, and continues for a long distance astern. The reduc- | 
tion of a vessel's breadth also by dispensing with paddle boxes, offers great faci- 
lity for passing through narrow locks, particularly when meeting other vessels. | 
On this account, I think the screw propeller is peculiarly adapted to steamers in- | 
tended to navigate canals, where the breadth, and not the depth of water acts | 
as an impediment to the employment of more powerful vessels. It is alsocer- | 
tain that the introduction of screw propellers in lieu of paddle-wheels, may save | 
the contemplated expenditure of vast sums of money on the enlargement of 
dock entrances, widening gates, locks, &c., for the purpose of admitting the 
large class of steamers lately brought into use, and which in all probability will | 
become more numerous, and of still larger dimensions every year. 

In proof of the great security to human life afforded in crowded rivers, like 
the Thames, by adopting screws instead of paddle-wheels, I may observe that | 
often during the recent voyage of the Archimedes, the quarter-boats have been | 
lowered and hoisted out of the water again without much risk, while the vessel 
pe en at full nine knots an hour ; and in passing loaded coal barges upon | 
the Tyne and elsewhere, no danger was incurred of either swamping or injuring | 











them. 

In one other point of view I confidently calculate upon sooner or later seeing | 
the screw propeller made eminently useful: namely, in its applicability to | 
reach wrecks by the assistance of a small boat engine, at a period when nei- 


oF oars or paddle wheels could for a moment withstand the force of a heavy 
surf. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. | 

By Harry Lorrequer. 

CHAPTER XLV.—THE DoURO. | 

Never did the morning break more beautifully than on the 12th of May, 

1809. Huge masses of fog-like vapour had succeeded to the starry cloudless | 
night, but, one by one, they moved onward towards the sea, disclosing, as they 
» long tracts of lovely country, bathed in a rich golden glow. The 
road Duuro, with its transparent current, shone out like a bright coloured ribbon, 

meandering through the deep garment of green; the darkly shadowed moun- | 
tains, which closed the background, loomed even larger than they were ; while 
their summits were tipped with the yellow glory of the morning. ‘The air was 
calm and still, and the very smoke that arose from the peasant’s cot, laboured as 
it ascended through the perfumed air, and, save the ripple of the stream, all was 

silent as the grave. 

_ The squadrons of the 14th, with which I was, had diverged from the road be- 
side the river, and, to obtain a shorter path, had entered the skits of a dark pine 
wood : our pace was a sharp one ; an orderly had been already dispatched to | 
hasten our arrival, and we pressed on at a brisk trot. In less than an hour we 
reached the verge of the wood, and, and as we rode out upon the plain, what a 
spectacle met our eyes. Before us, in a narrow valley, separated from the river 
by a narrow ridge, were picketed three cavalry regiments ; their noiseless ges- 
tures and perfect stillness bespeaking, at once, that they were intended for a sur- | 
prise party. Farther down the stream, and upon the opposite side, rose the 
massive towers and tall spires of Oporto, displaying from their summits the 
broad ensign of France; while,far as eye the could reach,the broad dark masses of 
truops might be seen ; the intervals between their columns gi.ttering with the 


| 


bright equipments of their cava!ry, whose steel caps and lances were sparkling 
in the sunbeams. The bivouac fires were still smouldering, and marking where 
some part of the army had passed the night; for, early as it was, it was evident 
that their position had been changed ; and, even now, the heavy masses of dark | 
infantry might be seen moving from place to place, while the long line of the 
The French drum and 


toad to Valonga was marked with a vast cloud of dust. 


the light infantry bugle told, from time to time, that orders were passing among 
the troops ; while the glittering uniform of a staff offieer, as he galloped froin 
the town, bespoke the note of preparation. 

“Dismount. Steady: quietly my lads,” said the Colonel, as he alighted upon 
the grass. ‘* Let the men have their breakfast.” 

he little amphitheatre we occupied, hid us entirely from all observation on 
the part of the enemy, but equally so excluded us from perceiving their move- 
ments. It may readily be supposed, then, with what impatience we waited 
here, while the din and clangour of the French force, as they marched and coun- 
termarched so near us, were clearly audible! The orders were, however, strict 
that none should approach the bank of the river, and we lay anxiously awaiting 
the moment when this inactivity should cease. More than one orderly had ar- 
rived among us, bearing dispatches from head-quarters; but where our main 
body was, or what the nature of the orders, no one could guess. As for me, my 
excitement was at is height, and I could not speak fir the very tension of my 
nerves. The officers stood in little groups of two and three, whispering anxious- 
ly together ; but all I could collect was, that Soult had already began his retreat 
upon Amarante, and that, with the broad stream of the Douro cetween us, he de- 
fied our pursuit. 

“ Well, Charley,” said Power, laying his arm upon my shoulder, “the French 
have given us the slip this time: they are already in march, and, even if we 
dared force a passage, in the face of such an enemy, it seems there is not a boat 
to be found. I have just seen Hammersley.” 

“Indeed! Where is he?” said I. 

“‘He’s gone back to Villa de Conde; he asked after you most particularly ; 
don’t blush man; 1’d rather back your chance than his, notwithstanding the long 
letter that Lucy sends him. Poor fellow! he has been badly wounded, but, it 
seems, declines going back to England.” , 

“Captain Power,”’ said an orderly touching his cap, “ General Murray de- 
sir es to see you.” 

Power hastened away, but returned ina few moments. 

“T say, Charley, there’s something in the wind here. 
dered to try where the stream is fordable. I’ve mentioned your name to the 
General, and I think you'll be sent for soon. (Good bye.” 

I buckled on my sword, and looking to my girths, stood watching the groups 
around me ; when, suddenly, a dragoon pulled his horse short up, and asked a 
mar. near me if Mr. O'Malley was there ? 

“ Yes; Iam he.” 

“Orders from General Murray, sir,” sail the man, and rode off at a 
canter. 

I opened and saw that the dispatch was addressed to Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with the mere words, ‘“ with haste,” on the envelope. 

Now which way to turn I knew not ; so springing into the saddle,I galloped to 
where Colonel Merivale was standing talking to the colonel of a heavy dragoon 
regiment. 

‘May I ask, sir, by which road I am to proceed with this dispatch ?”’ 

‘« By the river, sir,” said the heavy; a large dark-browed man, with a most 
forbidding look. ‘* You'll soon see the troops: you'd better stir yourself, sir, or 
Sir Arthur is not very likely to be pleased with you.” 

Without venturing a reply to what I felt a somewhat unnecessary taunt, I 
dashed spurs to my horse, and turned towards the river. I had not gained the 
bank above a minute, when the loud ringing of a rifie struck upon my ear : bang 
went another, and another. I hurried on however, at the top of my speed, 
thinking only of my mission and its pressing haste. As I turned an angle of the 
stream, the vast column of the British came in sight, and scarcely had my eye 
rested upon them when my horse staggered forwards, plunged twice with his 
head nearly to the earth, and then rearimg madly up, fell backwards upon the 
ground. Crushed and bruised as I felt by my fall, I was soon aroused to the 
necessity of exertion; for, as I disengaged myself from the poor beast, I disco- 
vered he had been killed by a bullet in the counter ; and scarcely had I recovered 
my legs when a shot struck my shako and grazed my temples. I quickly threw 
myself to the ground, and creeping on for some yards, reached at last some ris- 
ing ground, from which I rolled gently downwards into a little declivity, shelter- 
ed by the bank from the French fire. 

When I arrived at head-quarters, I was dreadfully fatigued and heated ; but 
resolving not to rest till I had delivered my dispatches, I hastened towards the 
convent of La Sierra, where I was tuld the commander-in-chief was. 

AsI came into the court of the convent, filled with general officers and peo- 
ple of the staff, I was turning to ask how I should proceed, when Hixley caught 
my eye. 

** Well, O'Malley, what brings you here ?” 

“Despatches from General Murray.” 

‘* Indeed : oh, follow me.” 

He hurried me rapidly through the buzzing crowd, and ascending a large 
gloomy stair introduced me into a room, where about a dozen persons in uniform 
were writing at a long deal table. 

‘‘Captain Gordon,”’ said he, addressing one of them, ‘ despatches requiring 
immediate perusal have just been brought by this officer.” 

Before the sentence was finished the door opened, and a short slight man, in 
a gray undress coat, with a white cravat and a cocked hat, entered. The dead 
silence that ensued was not necessary to assure me that he was one in authority ; 
the look of command, his bold, stern features presented ; the sharp piercing 
eye; the compressed lip; the impressive expression of the whole face, told 
plainly that he was one who held equally himself and others in mastery. 

‘“‘ Send General Sherbroke here,” said he to an aide-de-camp. ‘ Let the light 
brigade march into position,’ and then turning suddenly to me, “ whose dis- 
patches are these ?”’ 

“General Murray’s, sir.”’ 

I needed no more than that look to assure me that this was he of whom I had 
heard so much, and of whom the world was still to hear somuch more. 

He opened them quickly, and, glancing his eye across the contents, crushed 
the paper inhis hand. Just as he did so, a spot of blood upon the envelope at- 
tracted his attention. 

“* How’s this ! you are wounded ?” 

‘‘No; sir; my horse was killed 

“Very well, sir; join your brigade. 
Well Waters, what news?” 

This question was addressed to an officer in a staff uniform, who entered at 
the moment, followed by the short and bulky figure of a monk, his shaven crown 
and large cassock strongly contrasting with the gorgeous glitter of the costumes 
around him. 

“TI say, who have we here !” 

“The Prior of Amarante, sir,” replied Waters, “‘who has just come over. 
We have already, by his aid, secured three large barges ——.” 

“Let the artillery take up position in the convent at once,” said Sir Arthur, in- 
terrupting. ‘The boats will be brought round tothe small creek beneath the 
orchard. You, sir,” turning to me, ‘ will convey to General Murray—Bur you 
appear weak. You, Gordon, will desire Murray to effect a crossing at Avintas 
with the Germans and the 14th. Sierbroke’s division will occupy the Villa 
Nuova. What number of men can that seminary take ?” 

‘‘ From three to four hundred, sir. The padre mentions that all the vigilance 
of the enemy is limited to the river below the town.” 

«| perceive it,” was the short reply of Sir Arthur, as placing his hands care- 
lessly behind his back, he walked towards the window, and looked out upon the 
river. 

All was still as death in the council: not a lip murmured ; the feeling of re- 
spect for him in whose presence we were standing, checked every thought of ut- 
terance, while the stupendous gravity of the events before us, engrossed every 


mind and occupied every heart. I was standing near the window ; the effect of 


I have just been or- 


” 





But stay, I shall have orders for you. 


| my fall had stunned me for a time, but I was gradually recovering, and watched 


with a thrilling heart the scene before me. Great and absorbing as was my in- 
terest in what was passing without, it was nothing compared with what I felt as 
I looked at him upon whom our destiny was then hanging. I had ample time to 
scan his features and canvass their every lineament. Never before did I look 
upon such perfect impassibility : their cold determined expression was crossed by 
no show of passion or impatience. All was rigid end motionless, and, whatever 
might have been the workings of the spirit within, certainly no external sign be- 
trayed them ; and yet what a moment for him must that have veen! Before 
him, separated by a deep and rapid river, lay the conquering legions of France, 
led on by one second alone to him, whose very name had been the prestige of 
victory. Unprovided with every regular means of transport, in the broad glare 
of day, in open defiance of their serried ranks and thundering artillery, he dared 
the deed. What must have been his confidence in the soldiers he commanded ! 
what must have been his reliance upon his own genius! As such thoughts 
rushed through my mind, the door opened and an officer entered hastily, and 
whispering a few words to Colonel Waters, left the room. 

“ One boat is already brought up to the crossing-place, and entirely concealed 
by the wal! of the orchard.” 

“* Let the men cross,” was the brief reply. 

No other word was spoken, as turning from the window, he closed his teles- 
“= and, followed by all the others decended to the court-yard. 

his simple order was enough ; an officer, with a company of the Buffs, em- 
barked, and thus began the passage of the Douro. 

So engrossed was I in my vigilant observation of our leader, that I would 
gladly have remained at the convent, when I received an order to join my brigade, 
to which a detachment of artillery was already proceeding. 

As I reached Avintas all was in motion. The cavalry was in readiness beside 
the river ; but as yet no boats had been discovered, and, such was the impatience 
of the men to cross, it was with difficulty they were prevented trying the pas- 
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sage by swimming, when suddenly Power appeared, followed by several fisher- 
men. Three or Re small skiffs had been found, half sunk in mud, among the 
rushes, and with such frail assistance we commenced to cross. 

“There will be something to write home to Galway soon, Charley, or I’m 
terribly mistaken,” said Fred, as he sprung into the boat beside me; “ was I 
not a true prophet when I told you, ‘ We'd meet the French in the morning ?’” 

“‘They’re at it already,” said Hixley, as a wreath of blue smoke floated across 
the stream below us, and the loud boom of a large gun resounded through the 
air. 

Then came a deafening shout, followed by a rattling volley of small arms, 
gradually swelling into mi be sustained fire, through which the cannon pealed at 
intervals. Several large meadows lay along the river side, where our brigade 
was drawn upas the detachments landed from the boats ; and here, although nearl 
a league distant from the town, we now heard thedin and crash of battle, whi 
increased every moment. The cannonade from the Sierra convent, which at 
first was merely the fire of single guns, nuw thundered away in one long roll, 
amid which the sounds of falling walls and crashing roofs was mingled. It was 
evident to us, from the continual fire kept up, that the landing had been effect- 
ed, while the swelling tide of musketry told that fresh troops were momentarily 
coming up. 

In less than twenty minutes our brigade was formed, and we now only waited 
for two light four-pounders to be landed, when an officer gallopped up in haste, 
and called out :— 

‘“‘ The French are in retreat,”’ and pointing at the same moment to the Val- 
longa road, we saw a long line of smoke and dust leading from the town, through 
which, as we gazed, the colours of the enemy might be seen, as they defiled, 
while the unbroken line of the waggons and heavy baggage proved that it was 
no partial movement, but the army itself retreating. 


‘ Fourteenth, threes about, close up, trot,” called out the loud and manly 
voice of our leader, and the heavy tramp of our squadrons shook the very ground, 
as we advanced towards the road to Vallonga. 

As wecame on, the scene became one of overwhelming excitement; the 
masses of the enemy that poured unceasingly from the town could now be dis- 
tinguished more clearly, and amid all the crash of gun carriages and caissons, the 
voices of the staff officers rose high as they hurried along the retreating batta- 
lions. A troop of flying artillery galloped forth at top speed, and wheeling their 
guns into position with the speed of lightning, prepared by a flanking fire to 
cover the retiring column. ‘The gunners sprung from their seats, the guns 
were already unlimbered, when Sir George Murray, riding up at our left, called 
out :— 

‘‘ Forward; close up ; charge !” 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a loud cheer answered the welcome 
sound, and the same instant the long line of shining helmets passed with the 
speed of a whirlwind: the pace increased at every stride, the ranks grew closer, 
and like the dread force of some mighty engine we fell upon the foe. I have felt 
all the glorious enthasiasm of a fox-hunt, when the loud cry of the hound, answer- 
ed by the cheer of the joyous huntsman, stirred the very heart within, but ne- 
ver till now did I know how far higher the excitement reaches, when man to 
man, sabre to sabre, arm to arm, we ride forward to the battle field. On we 
weut, the loud shout of “forward” still ringing in our ears. One broken, irre- 
gular discharge from the French guns shook the head of our advancing column, 
but stayed us not as we galloped madly on. 


T remember no more: the din, the smoke, the crash,—the cry for quarter, 
with the shout of victory,—the flying enemy,—the agonizing shrieks of the 
wounded—are all co-mingled in my mind, but leave no trace of clearness or 
connection between them; and it was only when the column wheeled to re- 
form, behind the advancing squadrons, that I awoke from my trance of mad- 
dening excitement, and perceived that we had carried the position, and cut off 
the guns of the enemy. 

‘Well done, 14th !’’ said an old gray-headed colonel, as he rode along our 
line ; “ gallantly done, lads! ‘The vlood trickled from a sabre cut on his tem- 
ple, along his cheek, as he spoke; but he either knew it not, or heeded it 
not. 

‘There go the Germans !”’ said Power; pointing to the remainder of our 
brigade, as they charged furiously upon the French infantry, and rode them 
down in masses. 

Our guns came up at this time, and a plunging fire was opened upon the thick 
and retreating ranks of the enemy ; the carnage must have been terrific, for the 
long breaches in their lines showed where the squadrons of the cavalry had pass- 
ed, or the most destructive tide of the artillery had swept through them. The 
speed of the flying columns grew momentarily more; the road became blocked 
up, too, by broken carriages and wounded : and, to add, to their discomfiture, a 
damaging fire now opened from the town upon the retreating column, while the 
trigade of Guards and the 29th pressed hotly on their rear. 

The scene was now beyond anything maddening in its interest. From the 
walls of Oporto the English infantry poured forth in pursuit ; while the whole 
river was.covered with boats, as they still continued to cross over. The artil- 
lery thundered from the Sierra, to protect the landing, for it was even still con- 
tested in places; and the cavalry, charging in flank, swept the broken ranks, and 
bore down upon their squares. 

Tt was now, when the full-tide of victory ran highest in our favour, that we 
were ordered to retire from the road. Column ne column passed before us, 
unmolested and unassailed ; and not even a cannon-shot arrested their steps. 

Some unaccountable timidity of our leader directed this movement: and 
while before our very eyes the gallant infantry were charging the retiring co- 
luimns, we remained still and inactive. 

How little did the sense of praise we had already won repay us for the shame 
and indignation we experienced at this moment, as with burning cheek and cum- 
pressed lip we watched the retreating files. ‘ Whatcanhe mean?” “Is there 
not some mistake?” ‘ Are we never to charge '”’ were the muttered questions 
around, asa staff officer galloped up with the order to take ground still farther 
back, and nearer to the river. 

The word was scarcely spoken, when a young officer, inthe uniform of a ge- 
neral, dashed impetuously up; he held his plumed cap high above his head, as 
he called out, “14th, follow me! Left face—wheel—charge !” . 

So, with the word, we were upon them. The French rear-guard was at this 


| moment at the narrowest part of the road, which opened by a bridge upon a 


large open space, so that, forming with a narrow front, and favoured by a de- 
clivity in the ground, we actually rode them down. Twice the French formed, 
and twice were they broken. Meanwhile, the carnage was dreadful on both sides ; 
our fellows dashing madly forward where the ranks were thickest, the enem 
resisting with the stubborn courage of men Jighting for their last spot of ground. 
So impetuous was the charge of our squadrons, that we stopped not, till piercin 
the dense column of the retreating mass, we reached the open ground beyond. 
Here we wheeled, and prepared once more to meet them ; when suddenly some 
squadrons of cuirassiers debouched from the road, and, supported by a field 
piece, showed front against us. This was the moment that the remainder of 
our brigade should have come to our aid, but not a man appeared. However, 
there was not an instant tobe lost ; already the plunging fire of the four-pounder 
had swept through our files, and every mement increased our danger. 

‘Once more, my lads, forward!” cried out our gallant leader, Sir Charles 
Stewart, as, waving his sabre, he dashed into the thickest of the fray. 

So sudden was our charge, that we were upon them before they were pre- 
pared. And here ensued a terrific struggle ; for, as the cavalry of the enemy 
gave way before us, we came upon the close ranks of the infantry at half-pistol 
distance, who poured a withering volley into usas we approached. But what 
could arrest the sweeping torrent of our brave fellows, though every moment 
falling in numbers ? 

Harvey, our major, lost his arm near the shoulder: scarcely an officer was 
not wounded. Power received a deep sabre cut inthe cheek, from an aide-de- 
camp of General Foy, in return for a wound he gave the general ; while I, in 
my endeavour to save General Laborde, when unhorsed, was cut down through 
the helmet, and so stunned, that I remembered no more around me: I kept my 
saddle, it is true, but I lost every sense of consciousness ; my first Aa TN, 
of reason coming to my aid as I lay upon the river bank, and felt my faithfu 
follower Mike bathing my temples with water, as he kept up a running fire of 
lamentations for my being murthered so young. 

“ Are you better, Mister Charles? Spake to me, alanah; say that you're 
not kilt, darling—do now. Ohb, wirrah! what'llI ever say to the master! and 
you doing so beautiful! Would’nt he give the best baste in his stable to be 
looking at you today? There, take a sup; it’s only water. Bad luck to 
them, but it’s hard work beatin’ them; they're only gone now. That’s right, 
—now you're coming to.” 

“ Where am I, Mike?” 

“ Tt's here you are, darling, resting yourself.” 

“ Well, Charley, my poor fellow, you've got sore bones too,” cried Power, 
as, his face swathed in bandages, he lay down on the grass beside me. ‘“‘It 
was a gallant thing while it lasted, but has cost us dearly. Poor Hix- 
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i What of him?” said I, anxiously. 

“Poor fellow! he has seen his last battle-field. He fell across me, as we 
came out upon the road: I lifted him up in my arms, and bore him along above 
fifty yards ; but he was stone dead—not a sigh, not a word escaped him ;—shot 
through the forehead.” As he spoke his lips trembled, and his voice sunk to a 
mere whisper at the last words,—‘ You remember what he said last night.— 
** Poor fellow! he was every inch a soldier.’ ” 

Such was his epitaph. 





I turned my head towards the scene of our late encounter: some dismount- 
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ed guns and broken waggons alone marked the spot ; while, far in the distance, 
the dust of the retreating columns showed the beaten enemy, as they hurried to- 
wards the frontiers of Spain. 





PROFESSOR JONES’S LECTURES ON NATURAL 
HISTORY. 
ARACHNIDANS AND CRUSTACEA. 


We find that the animal world, if it is to be classed satisfactorily, must be 
classed in accordance with the conditions of the nervous system,—that mys- 
terious and ruling portion of the animal economy which perceives what is gdtng 
on without, and commands all the movements of the body. Inthe lowest 
forms of animal existence, the nervous system can scarcely be said to exist at 
all, being imperceptible by our best glasses; and although perception and 
motion can scarcely be said to depend on any thing but upon this nervous 
matter, still, in those humble forms of life, not being aggregated in threads of 
communication, or in masses called brain, we are in doubt as to the reality of 
its existence in the first tribes of the animal world. In the second great divi- 
sion, we have the nervous matter arranged in threads, forming bonds of commu- 
nication between one part of the creature and another ; and thus, by allowing of 
an association of movements, limbs of greater perfection and instincts of a 
higher kind were conferred upon the creatures so endowed. The third great 

adation, is characterised by having numerous brains, arranged in pairs along 
the whole length of the body. These brains are found, at their earliest appear- 
ance, to animate the different rings or segments in which they are placed ; and 
upon the perfection of these ruling brains, depend the perfection of the limbs 
appended to every segment. If, as in the leech and the earth- worm, those nu- 
merous centres of perception and motion are so small and rudimentary that they 
possess very little strength, limbs could not be given, because limbs could Kot 
be wielded, and the leech and the earth-worm we find to be destitute even of 
the vestiges of external locomotive organs. As the brains increase in size, 
limbs become appended to the body, and we have animals provided with oars, 
by means of which they row themselves across the water. If permitted to 
pass from an aquatic to an aérial medium, it is absolutely necessary that these 
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aid of which the slightest scratch is sufficient to d the prey, and put it at 
~ ye yeh : bre st srs gills to its legs; and if you look at one of the crustacea before us, 


the mercy of the tyrant that is destined to devour it. 

Of spiders properly so called. As we all know, they are able to spin a web, 
—a slender thread, which from its delicacy, has become proverbial. Other in- 
sects, or articulata, spin threads, as the silkworm and caterpillars; but the 


thread of the spider is of a more complicated form than that of the silk-worm. | 


If we can scarcely imagine the silk-worm’s thread, thin as it is, to be made 
from such a simple apparatus as that given for its production, what shall we say 

on examining the still thinner thread of the spider, when we find that it is form- 
ed of hundreds, or, perhaps, thousands of threads, all joined together to make 
that almost imperceptible filament! And yet it is so. The thread of the spi- 
der, which it requires the microscope to exarsine, is in reality made up of 
perhaps hundreds of secondary filaments, all tied together as a bundle of ropes, 
in order to make that material or cordage which the spider employs. Examine 
the spider’s apparatus given to it to spin its thread. On the hinder part of the 
body are four organs resembling microscopic barrels, which are its spinners. 
Through these barrels there are four threads issuing ; but if you examine the 
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find gills given, and placed in very peculiar conditions. It is possible to affix a 


you will see that the gills are fastened to its knees, and, as it makes its way 
through the water, respiration is more efficient in proportion as its struggles are 


{ more violent. 


The three creatures which I shall select for description on this occasion, you 
have opportunities of meeting with in the market at all times,—the lobster, the 
crab, and the hermit crab. We are sufficiently familiar with lobsters and crabs ; 
but perhaps we have not paid sufficient attention to the minutia connected with 
their organization, so as fully to understand what beautiful creatures they are. 
An articulated animal is made up of rings ; every pair of rings has its of 
legs attached to it; but as these legs are wanted of different form in different 
parts of the body, every pair of legs in these creatures are found to differ more 
| or less from the last, and to be converted to an entirely different use. The first 
| pair of legsthat a crustaceum has,—that a lobster has,—are its eyes. Behind 
these are five or six pair that cover its mouth ; and being so exactly intermedi- 
ate in structure between feet and jaws, zoologists have combined the names of 


end of any one of the spinnerets, you will find that it is a microscopic sieve ; both into one, and called them “‘ foot-jaws.” Behind these we have another pair 
of exceedingly delicate structure ; and the apparently single thread is made up, | evidently similar to the others except inform. They form a pair of strong shears, 
in fact, of a great number of threads drawn through the sieve, so that there are | scissors of nature’s own contrivance, and are abundantly efficacious in cutting to 
hundreds of threads in each spinneret, in order to make that almost impercept- | pieces the hardest materials that are to be introduced into the mouth. But what 
ible cord by which the spider hangs. And is there no reason for this? As- | are we to say to the large claws of the lobster, that form the appendages to the 
tounding as are all the works of nature, we never find workmanship thrown | next pair of rings? Perhaps there are few amongst us that are aware the large 
away, or any part made complex when a simpler form of structure would answer | claws of the lobster, that we examine every day, are two quite different instra- 
the same end. What, then, is the reason why the thread of the silk-worm is a| ments. They seem formed upon the same principles, and to resemble each 
single filament, and the thread of the spider an aggregation of filaments? The | other very accurately in every point : and you will be surprised when I tell you, 


caterpillar, when it wants to let itself down from a bough to the ground by 
means of the gelatinous matter from which its thread is made, can only let out 
an inch or two at a time, and then has to wait till it is dried; and then, proceed- 
ing in this way, step by step, its thread is lengthened out. ‘The materials from 
the spider forming its thread are fluid, too. If you look behind each of these 
sieves, you will find a number of bags in which a fluid matter is formed ; and it 
is this fluid, strained through these hundreds of orifices, that hardens into the 
thread of the spider. Here, then, is the difference. The spider has to con- 
vert a fluid into a solid and strong cord, instantaneously; the caterpillar may 





brains or centres should be still further perfected, and then jointed limbs are 
given, such as the myriapod@ possess, enabling them to remove their bodies | 
from place to place without being bound up on all sides in a dense element. | 
In insects we find these carried to the highest pitch that we hai then the oppor- 
tunity of examining. The brains being reduced in number and increased in | 
size to a very great degree, enable those wonderful creatures not only to crawl | 
upon the ground, but to raise themselves, by immense muscular exertions, into | 
the regions of the air. We see that they are provided with instincts and capa- 
cities perfectly aston'shing ; and, in proportion as these instincts and capacities 
develope themselves, we find the nervous system assuming increased perfec- 
tion. 

It is absolutely necessary, in the great circle of creation, to keep up with | 
the greatest jealousy a balance between destruction and increase. If only one | 
tribe of insects was permitted to exceed in number, that which would be in ac- | 
cordance with the necessities of creation generally, the most serious conse- 
quences might be expected ;—tyrants are, therefore, appointed on all sides to | 
destroy and devour, to prevent the numbers of the insect classes exceeding the | 
bounds allowed by nature. It is necessary that the destroyer should be more | 
powerful than its victim, that the tyrant should be more sagacious than its | 
prey; and if we are now about to investigate creatures obviously provided by | 
nature for the purpose of waging uninterrupted war against the insect world, for | 
wise purposes we must expect te find those beings more highly gifted than in- | 
sects are, able to grapple with them with superior force, and to overcome them | 
by their superiority of cunning. We find, indeed, rare and wonderful powers | 
granted to the insect world; but we shall find that those which are conferred | 
upon the arachnidans or spiders—the murderers ordained by nature for the 
purpose of keeping down the growth or increase of insects—are still more admi- 
rable, and more calculated to excite our attention. To carry out the principles 
that I have just hinted at, we find that an insect had three or four brains, suf. 
ficent to wield the powerful muscles that move its limbs, to raise it in the air, 
to allow it to enjoy senses of a very high order, to endow it with great sagacity. 
But if we look to the nervous system of the arachnidans and spiders, we shall | 
find that, instead of numerous, detached, and feeble brains, scarcely permitting 
the creature to have limbs at all, we have all the great masses of the nervous 
system, concentrated to the utmost, forming one or two central points from 
which the commands are given to all the muscles of the body, and whereunto 
perceptions from without are at once referred, and jadged of. From the con- 
templation of the nervous system of one of these arachnidans, we should, a pri- 
ori, imagine that these creatures are stronger and more highly gifted even than the 
most perfect insects. But as the nervous system increases in perfection, the 
outer form of the body is likewise strengthened. We see that the insect has 
its body divided into three distinct parts,—the head, which is loose and move- 
able ; the thorax, a firmly concentrated portion, that bears the locomotive or- 
gans, the legs and wings ; and the rings of the abdominal portions of the body, to 
which no limbs were fixed. But it would never do to allow the tiger-like spider 
to have its head so loosely and feebly articulated with its body as that of the in- 
sect. It is necessary, if the spider seizes its prey by means of powerful fangs, 
and has to destroy it by struggling, that it should have additional strength con- 
ferred upon it; and even that separation into head, thorax, and abdomen, is 
now done away with. Examine the body of the spider, and you at once see 
that the head and thorax are consolidated together, and that the whole body 
forms as it were but two pieces, and that the piece that supports the legs and 
jaws is made so firm, that the mighty muscles that move its terrific instruments 
of destruction have sufficient support to enable them to act efficacionsly. What 
is the difference between a spider and an insect zoologically? An insect un- 
— metamorphoses, and in its perfect state is provided with six legs, and 
six legs only. The spider is invariably furnished with eight legs in its perfect 
state ; and this by itself would be sufficient to sevarate the spider from the in- 
sect tribes, although they have been confounded by entomologists of very high 
character. But there are othercharacteristics that are peculiar to the class be- 
fore us, and which separate them from the insect world. Insects are furnished 
with thousands of eyes; spiders, instead of those complicated eyes, have only 
six, eight, or ten, not complex but simple dots. Is this retrograding in perfec- 
tiont Is the simple eye of a spider a less perfect organ than the complex eye 
of an insect? Byno means. As any system of the body becomes more per- 
fect, it becomes less complex. The simple eyes of a spider, from their more 
perfect construction, approximate nearer to thathigher type of the organ with 
which we ourselves are furnished But the great characteristic which distin- 
guishes the arachnidans from the insects is the nature of their organs of respira- 
tion, their breathing apparatus. The respiratory apparatus of insects is truly 
admirable, not tosay miraculous. In those tiny beings, that are obliged to raise 
their bodies in an element so rare asthe air in which they fly, the slightest addi- 
tion to their weight would be inconvenient, not to say an obstacle fatal to their 
enjoyment. If they had to carry with them lungs wherewith to breathe, a heart 
wherewith their blood was to be driven to all parts of the body, arteries to carry 
it from place to p'ace, and veins to bring it back again, observe the additional 
weight which would have to be given to those comparatively feeble creatures. 
Air-tubes, therefore, are laid through every part of the body of the insect ; and, 
instead of the blood having to go to some apparatus containing air, the air is 
taken to it, and all the complicated processes connected with the circulation and 
breathing were dispensed with. Now, what is the breathing apparatus of a 
spider or ascorpion! Upon the under surface of the body of a scorpion, you 
will find four slits on each side, and that these apertures are furnished with horny 
lips that can be opened and closed at pleasure. And, if you trace them inter- 
nally, you will find they lead to various curious organs, which are neither lungs 
nor gills, being adapted neither to breathe air nor water, but capable of absorbing 
oxygen from both. The blood, as it flows through those structures, is sub- 
mitted to that damp air in which spiders are invariably found to live; and that 
damp air, being applied to those gill-lungs, enables the spider to breathe. But 
‘we are not to suppose, that we arrive at the spider race, immediately on leaving 
the insect forms of creation. There are no leaps in creation ; every thing is ef- 
fected by the most gradual means and most gentle trausitions. If eight legs 
are characteristic of the spider, instead of six, which are characteristic of insects, 
we shall find that mites, the lowest of the Spider forms, although possessed of 
eight legs, yet still breathe, by means of air-tubes, as insects; and it is only 
through these forms of arachnidans that we arrive at the lung-bearing beings I 
have just hinted at. ° 


If the body of a spider is so concentrated that it consists but of two parts 
the cephalothorax, and the abdomen, we have to come through the scorpion to 
the form of the spider. It is true that in the scorpiOn also the head and thorax 
are formed of one maas; but still, we have the tail almost putting us in mind 
of the distinct joints which form the body of the myriapod. Let us now exa- 
mine the instruments of destruction of the scorpion. It must have eight legs 
to be a spider at all—to belong to the class we are describing—and these eight 
legs are wanted for locomotion ; they present the ordinary appearance. But 
before these eight legs are instruments of a truly dreadful character—what are 
called the forceps or pincers of the scorpion. with which it can seize or crush 
its prey at a distance, or drag it to its mouth, in order to destroy or devour 
it. Upon the lip or jaw of insects are two little jomted instruments, called 
palpi or feelers, instruments of touch of a delicate nature, to examine the rey 
about to be devoured ; and it is by the simple conversion of these into ia 
ments of larger dimensions and different form that we have the pincers made 
with which the scorpion is furnished. But the most terrific weapon given to 








wait till it hardens gradually and step by step. Had the thread of the spider, 
delicate as it is, remained fluid too long, it would have been useless ; but by 
subdividing it into threads till words cannot express the delicacy of each, it 
hardens into a strong cable or cord as instantaneously as it escapes from the ori- 
fices. We arrive, therefore, at this simple fact, that however complex may be 
the structure of the thread of the spider, it is still a thread; nature has en- 
dowed these animals with the power of spinning a thread. And to what uses 
can this thread be applied? I apprehend that in all your manufactures you 
would be unable to turn the delicate thread of the spider to one half the uses to 
which it is appropriated by nature. What can nature make of this delicate 
filament? A rope; and the spider that wants to let itselfdown from your hand 
or a bough will lower itself gradually by running out this natural rope, which it 
can produce at pleasure. But it can also convert this rope to a variety of pur- 
poses. Watcha spiderin your garden seizing a fly, that from its activity and 


| size seems likely to escape. What does the spider make of this rope? A 


lasso, to which that of the South American hunter is a feeble weapon. With 
the rapidity of lightning the spider throws this rope around its prey, winding it 
close around its wings and legs, and the active fly is at once converted into a 
motionless mummy, and is obliged to remain there, till its destroyer chooses to 
put an endto its existence. Shall I say that the spider can make a net of 
this rope? The spider's web is too great a proof of this power of construction 
to need further observation. Can it fly by means of its: thread? Certain- 
ly; the gossamer spider has nothing to do but throw out this impercept- 
ible filament, and, floating by means of it upon the wind, it rises higher into 
the air than our highest edifice ; and thus the spider possesses a float 
more wonderful than any we could devise,—a balloon of nature’s own con- 
struction. Is a diving bell wanted! The argironeta, or water-spider, con- 
structs with its delicate thread a diving-bell formed precisely on the same prin- 
ciples as those which are of human invention, and, sinking it below the water, 
anchors it by so many cables in a proper position, and lives beneath the waters. 


| You will ask, ‘* How does an air-breathing animal breathe there! How does 


’ 


it get air?’’ This has been provided for it. I comes to the top at intervals, 
envelopes its body with air sufficient, and, diving beneath its diving-bell, allows 


that they are as different in their use as an anchor is different from a saw. One 
of the large claws of the lobster is terminated by a pair of forceps, having strong 
blunt teeth ; thatis the anchor. The lobster, as it waits for its prey, anchors 
itself by this claw to the bottom of the sea, and waits patiently until its victim 
comes within its reach. The other claw, which is furnished with sharp and 
cutting teeth, is the saw ; and, when it has seized its victim, by means of this 
claw it divides and cuts it into morsels, to render it fit to be eaten. All the 
legs, below the large claws, with the exception of four that are used for walk- 
ing at the bottom of the sea, are mere rudiments of legs. The great instru- 
ment of locomotion in the lobster is the tail,—a broad and beautifully expanded 
fin. The lobster waits like a cat, at the bottom of the sea, till its victim makes 
its appearance ; and if it be surprised, with one dart of this magnificent oar, it 
will shoot itself backwards in a right line 20 or 30 feet, and that with an aim so 
unerring, that it launches itself into the hole or crevice of the rock in which it 
lives, without the slightest mistake ordanger. I will not enlarge upon other 
circumstances relating to the lobster. Let us see a few modifications of structure, 
and then we shall the better appreciate the contrivance displayed in that structure. 
There is an unfortunate kind of lobster called the paguri, or hermit-crabs, that 
seem to have been left very deficient in habiliments towards the hinder part of 
the body. The shell imperfectly covers them, in fact only just in front; and the 
whole of the tail, instead of being covered with a shell, is merely covered with a 
soft and delicate integument. The hermit-crab knows its deficiency, and is 
taught by nature to remedy it. Looking out upon the beach, generally that 
of some of the univalve mollusca, and exercising ideas of property peculiarly 
loose, it at once attacks, destroys, and devours the inhabitant, eats it out of house 
and home, and appropriates its shell as a shelter and defence for its unprotected 
body. It is found commonly on the beach near Liverpool, in shells of a com- 
mon kind of univalve. The hermit-crab is a lobster: it possesses nearly the 
same limbs as the lobster ; and yet to what totally different uses are they con- 
verted! ‘The two fore-claws, the locomotive claws (which dispense with the 
other locomotive claws of the lobster), are alone very large and strong ; the hind 
pair are reduced to mere rudiments ; and, if you will look at the extremity of 
the tail, it is no longer a fin, but a set of hooks, given to take firm hold of the 
windings of the shell in which it is destined to live. Another remarkable cir- 
cumstance connected with the structure of this creature, is, that the great claws 
in front are not of the same size. One of them is exceedingly diminutive, while 
the other is very large. Suppose they had both been large; the creature must 
have remained with two large claws hanging out of the shell; but, by diminish- 
ing the size of one, the smaller claw can be withdrawn within its concealment, 
and the larger, like a shield and defence, protects the creature from insult and 
injury. 

And now, to carry out the principles I have endeavoured to explain, one step 





the bubble to rise into that receptacle ; and thus, inthe same manner as the | further: to convert the aquatic lobster into the terrestrial crab, what is necessa- 
chemist provides air in his experiments, it obtains a supply for its own respira- | ry? ‘Those who have examined the conversion of the annelidan into the insect, 
tion and that of its young. Is a tent wanted! There are spiders that form | and of the insect into the spider, will have little difficulty in understanding. Re- 
tents and concealments to which the artificers of humanity must give way. | duce the size of the body to the utmost; solder all the rings together as those 


There is a spider, for example, in the Pyrenees, which spreads out upon a 
smooth stone a layer of this tissue of its own making ; fastens it by eight cor- 
ners, and upon this lays another layer, and again another of the same form, till 
seven or eight of these layers are accumulated ; and then raising up two or 
three of these layers, it insinuates itself into the middle, and makes its nest 
between them. It defies intrusion, or the prying eyes of its enemies, when 
concealed in this tent. It knows how many layers are to be lifted up, and 
where are the apertures that will admit to its dwelling place; but till the foe 
knows these also, vainly may it raise the coverings one after another, and be baf- 
fled at every attempt to obtrude itself into the private retirement of the con- 
cealed spider. Isa den wanted? The mason spider constructs a den for it- 
self, such as wasnever heard of, perhaps, in the wildest stories of romance,— 
to which that of the ‘Forty Thieves” is scarcely wonderful. It digs a hole in 
the ground to the depth of six or seven inches ; lines it with a lining of taffeta, 
forms a chamber there in which it conceals its young, and, coming to che top, 
spreads a film over the roof, fixed to one portion of its circumference only, and 
loose all round beside. It puts earth upon this, and binds it down with another 
layer; and thus, repeating alternately layers of the surrounding earth and layers 
of its own web, it forms a door so exactly similar to the earth around it, that the 
most prying eye and strict investigation could not find the abode of the mason 
spider when its little door is shut. 

Were I to tell you all the schemes practised by the spider, provided as it is 
with only a single filament, I might perhaps weary your patience. Let us con- 
tinue their history a little further. The scorpion, [ have said, has a sting inthe 
tail, with which it destroys its prey ; but the fangs of the spider are still more 
formidable weapons. You will tind that the jaws, instead of presenting the or- 
dinary structure of the jaws of an insect, are converted into powerful fangs, 
which, strengthened by two streng muscles, penetrates the hardest armour worn 
by the creatures it is destined to feed upon. Examine them minutely, and you 
will find a bag of poison placed in the root of each, from which a little duct car- 
ries the subtle venom to a hole near the extremity of the fang; and thus the 
slightest incision, made in the integument of its prey, is sufficient to paralyse 
its fluids instantaneously, and destroy its existence. The spider lives upon rea- 


it lives upon juices already animalized ; we shall find, therefore, that its stomach 
is a simple duct merely, sufficiently large to take in an ample supply of this al- 
ready prepared material, and its nutrition is as simple as can be imagined. One 
circumstance, however, I cannot but point out to your notice, inasmuch as it is 
evidently a provision given for certain wise and foreseen purposes. The spider 
makes its web, and waits patiently, from day to day, until food, by chance, ia 
brought within its reach. If food is not brought by chauce, starvation would 
therefore be inevitable ; it might linger on deprived of food by accident, till, its 
powers of life being almost destroyed, it would not have strength left to grap- 
ple with its prey, even when chance threw it within its reach. Now, the great 
bulk of a spider is filled up with fat. What is fat? [ask you philosophically. 
Fat is food,—nature’s own larder ; and, when dinner is delayed, nature can al- 
ways retire here to get a lunch. Wherever you find animals destined to suffer 
privation, this provision is made forthem. When there is plenty, it is stored up 
in this store-house ; and when dearth and famine threaten, here is a supply to 
which nature can retire. Thus provided and furnished, the tiger-like spider can 
wait patiently, from day today, until chance brings to it that supply of food 
needful for its existence. 

Here we will take our leave of air-breathing articulata ; but you will find that 
we have left a great proportion of our globe unpeopled by beings of this form. 
Insects inhabit the air and the fresh waters around ; but there are no insects met 
with in the sea. Is the ocean, therefore, and all its wide expanse, to be without 
forms of life corresponding to those jointed beings that we have seen so abun- 
dantly distributed through the land? By nomeans. A class has been especial- 
ly formed to people the waves of the ocean, which runs parallel! with that mighty 
chain of beings that I have described. The erustacea, the crabs, lobsters, shrimps 
and animals of that description, are the insects formed by nature to inhabit the 
salt waters. But they must be modified in structure to enable them to do so. 
The air-breathing lungs or gills of the spider would be useless here. Organs of 
respiration must be given that will breathe water instead of air,—gills, in fact, 
like those possessed by fishes ; and it is only by providing them in this manner 
that we can expect to have articulated beings inhabiting the sea. Let us exa- 
mine the breathing organs of the crustacea, and [ apprehend we shall find in 
the simplest form of that apparatus a wonderful and instructive lesson. Breath- 
ing is a mechanical action, and the apparatus provided for it must therefore be 
formed upon mechanical principles, that will vary in every class of creatures 
You will be surprised to hear how some crustacca can breathe. The encomos- 
cra, microscopic form of crustacea, have their shells so thin and delicate, that 
the air can influence their circulating fluids through their integument. They 
breathe by means of their legs, which are abundantly sufficient for the purposes 
of nature, without lungs or gills at all ; and asthe movements of these legs row 
them on through the water, the more forcible and rapid their movements are, the 





the scorpion is found in its tail—a sting provided with a bag of venom, by the 





more perfect willtheir respirationbe. But, if gills are to be superadded, we shall 





dy prepared food ; it has no need of a complicated apparatus for assimilation ; | 


of the spider; condense the brain into one central mass, as the brain of the spi- 
der was concentrated ; and then you will have the crab, with these strong and 

powerful limbs, fully capable of leaving the water to enjoy a terrestrial abode, 

and even, as in the West Indies, to travel far inland into the mountains, in order 

to carry a supply of food where food, no doubt, would be deficient without this 
| singular departure from the ordinary laws of nature. One or two other circum- 
stances connected with crustacea I cannot but advert to. These beings must 
grow. We have found that insects grow while in their /arva condition; that 
they throw off their skins while in an imperfect state, and that it is only in the 
last stage that they put on that solid armour in which they are clad when able to 
fly. But the crustaceum cannot do so. How is a crab or a lobster to dilate in 
bulk, from that size in which it leaves the egg, to its mature and adult dimensions? 
It is obliged, in order to do this, to perform what, when simply enunciated,would 
seem a very trifling operation, but which, when examined with a little attention, 
is one of the most miraculous things in nature. It is forced at intervals to throw 
off its shell entire, to divest itself of this dense integument ; and, having throwa 
oft its coat of mail, having drawn off its boots, it begins to grow as hard as it can 
' during the short interval allowed by nature for the purpose ; remaining perfectly 
) helpless and naked, till the living skin beneath secretes another shell adapted to 
its largersize. But the boots with which these creatures are provided are not to 
be got off without a boot-jack. The upper joints are so small and narrow, that 
it would be utterly absurd to expect that the large fleshy mass of the first piece 
should be drawn through all the joints that succeed it ; and, when we see all the 
levers upon which the muscles take hold, all those parts on the outside of the 
body on which the movements depend, that these have to be thrown off too, we 
are astounded, and are utterly unable to conceive the possibility of such an opera- 
tion; and yet this is all effected by nature. Every joint cracks exactly at that 
place where an obstacle would be offercd; and when those parts of the shell 
crack, the creature can witidraw its legs. It throws off, too, the very fulcra 
upon which the muscles take hold; and even its teeth are cast off with this its 
outward skeleton. The shell of a lobster, or of any crustaceum, is exceedingly 
brittle; the creature lives in an agitated medium; it is tossed about by the 
waves of the sea; it is in continual danger of being dashed against every rock 
in its vicinity, and losing these fragile limbs upon which its existence depends. 
_ If we break off the leg of one of these animals, there is nothing to stop the 
bleeding, no surgeon to tie the arteries up, to bind up the lacerated flesh, or to 
close the wound that is kept gaping by the hard shell. But lobsters and crusta- 
cea generally are made surgeons by nature to the extent required for their safety. 
Is the claw of the lobster broken by accident at a =e place? Nature has 
taught it how to amputate its own limb; and you will find, just at the junction 
of the first and second joint, a little suture, a mark or line, at which the lobster 
invariably breaks off its maimed limb ; there the bleeding is put a stop to, and 
the creature acquires a new limb. Fire a gun at sea, and the lobster will throw 
off its claws without the slightest compunction. Drop one of these animals, as 
ig sometimes inhumanly done, alive into hot water, and instantly, as the fish- 
mongers know, it discards its !imbs in the agitation of the moment. If a lobster 
can amputate its own limbs when circumstances render it necessary, it can pro- 
duce others in order to replace them. Having broken off its own claws at the 
place designed by nature, you find that in a short time it skins over, and that at 
that place it sprouts out end buds like the budding of atree; that thie bud grows 
and expands till it presents the rudiments of a claw, and, in the course of a short 
time, a new claw makes its appearance, adequate to take the place of the old 
one. Observe the difference of size between the large claws of some. These 
claws were once, no doubt, of similar dimensions ; but accident or injury having 
rendered it necessary to discard one of them, another has been found to sprout 
from the root; and, althongh it appears here in a rudimentary condition and of 
small size, after a few more changes of skin it would doubtless take the dimen- 
sions of the larger one, and become equally as efficient.—The professor was de- 
servedly applauded at the conclusion of the lecture, by a tolerably numerous 
audience. 
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A Pleasing Incident.—During the course of last week an incident occurred 
in this country which has a striking resemblance to the recent mysterious and 
| bloody affair at Ludlow. Iu one respect, indeed, it is even more mysterious, for 
it took place in aprivate house. The facts, we are informed, run as follow :— 
A gentleman from Shrewsbury, who had been spending the afternoon at the 
house of a friend in the parish of Pontesbury, retired at the usual hour to seek 
“nature's kind restorer, balmy sleep.’ He did not turn to his pillow in vain, for 
he enjoyed immediate and undisturbed repose until about six o'clock the next 
morning, when he was suddenly awakened by feeling a hand heavily pressing 
upon his breast. Starting up he was astonished at finding that this hand be- 
longed to a msn, standing by the bed side, without any other covering upon bim 
than his shirt, while his other hand wielded a razor. No time was lost in 
starting up and challenging the intrader. He did not attempt to run away, 
but exclaimed, with the utmost non chalance. ‘‘ Come, get ph I said that 
would call you at six, and here’s a razor, if you want to shave.”—Salopian 
Journal. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 
A quorum of both Houses of Congress appearing in their place on Wednes- 
day, the President transmitted to them the following Message : 
Fellow Citizens of the Senate, — 
and House of Representatives : : 

Our devout gratitude is due to the Supreme Being for having graciously con- 
tinued to our beloved country, through the vicissitudes of another year, the in- 
valuable blessings of health, plenty and peace. Seldom has this favored land 
been so generally exempted from the ravages of disease, or the labor of the 
husbandman more amply rewarded; and never before have our relations with 
other countries been placed on a more favorable basis than that which they so 
happily occupy at this critical conjuncture in the affairs of the world. A rigid 
and persevering abstinence from all interference with the domestic and political 
relations of other states, alike due to the genius and distinctive character of our 
government and to the principles by whick it is directed ; a faithful observance, 
in the management of our foreign relations, of the practice of speaking plain- 
ly, dealing justly, and requiring truth and justice in return, as the best conser- 
vatives of the peace of nations ; 4 strict impartiality in our maniiestation of 
friendship, in the commercial privileges we concede, and those we require from 
others ; these, accompanied by a disposition as prompt to maintain, in every 
emergency, our own rights, as we are from principle averse to the invasion of 
those of others, have given to our country and government a standing in the 
great family of nations, of which we have just cause to be proud, and the ad- 
vantages of which are experienced by our citizens throughout every portion of 
the earth to which their enterprising and adventurous spirit may carry them. 
Few, if any, remain insensible to the value of our friendship, or ignorant of 
the termson which it can be acquired, and by which it can alone be preserved. 

A series of questions of long standing, difficult in their adjustment, and im- 
portant in their consequences, in which the rights of our citizens and the ho- 
nour of the country were deeply involved, have, in the course of a few years, 
(the most of them during the successful administration of my immediate prede- 
cessor,) been brought to a satisfactory conclusion ; and the most important of 
those remaining are, I am happy to believe, in a fair way of being speedily and 
satisfactorily adjusted. 

With all the Powers of the world our relations are those of honorable peace. 
Since your adjournment, nothing serious has occurred to interrupt or threaten 
this desirable harmony. If clouds have lowered about the other hemispheres, 
they have not cast their portentous shadows upon our happy shores. Bound by 
no entangling alliances, yet linked by a common nature and interest with the 
other nations of mankind, our aspirations are for the preservation of peace, in 
whose solid and civilizing triumphs all may participate with a generous emula- 
tion. Yet it behooves us to be prepared for any event, and to be always ready 
to maintain those just and enlightened principles of national intercourse, for 
which this government has ever contended. Inthe shock of contending em- 
pires, itis only by assuming a resolute bearing, and clothing themselves with 
defensive armour, that neutral nations can maintain their independent rights. 

The excitement which grew out of the territorial controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain having in a great measure subsided, it is hoped 
that a favorable period is approaching for its final settlement. Both governments 
must now be convinced of the dangers with which the question is fraught ; and 
it must be their desire,as it is their interest,that this perpetual cause of irritation 
should be removed as speedily as practicable. In my last annual message you 
were informed that the proposition for a commission of exploration and survey 
promised by Great Britain had been received, and that a counter project, inclu- 
ding also a provision for the certain and final adjustment of the limits in dispute 
was then before the British government, for its consideration. The 
answer of that government, accompanied by additional propositions of 
its own, was received through the minister here, since yourseparation. These 
were promptly considered—such as were deemed correct in principle, and con- 
sistent with a due regard to the just rights of the United States and of the state 
of Maine, concurred in ; and the reasons for dissenting from the residue, with 
an additional suggestion on eur part, communicated by the Secretary of State to 
Mr. Fox. That minister, not feeling himself sufficiently instructed upon some 
of the points raised in the discussion, felt it to be his duty to refer the matter to 
his own government for its further decision. Having now been for some time 
under its advisement, a speedy answer may be confidently expected. From the 
character of the points still in difference, and the undoubted disposition of both 
parties to bring the matterto an early conclusion, I look with entire confidence 
to a prompt and satisfactory termination of the negotiation. Three commission- 
ers were appointed shortly after the adjournment of Congress, under the act of 
the last session providing for the exploration and survey of the line which sepa- 
rates the states of Maine and New Hampshire from the British Provinces ; they 
have been actively employed until their progress was interrupted by the incle- 
mency of the season, and will resume their labors as soon as practicable in the 
ensuing year 

It is understood that their respective examinations will throw new light upon 
the subject in controversy, and serve to remove any erroneous impressions which 
may have been made elsewhere prejudicial to the rights of the United States. 
It was, among other reasons, with a view of preventing the embarrassments 
which, in our peculiar system of government, impede and complicate negotia- 
tions involving the territorial rights of a State, that I thought it my duty as you 
have been informed on a previous occasion, to propose to the British Govern- 
ment through its Minister at Washington, that early steps should be taken to 
adjust the points at difference on the line of boundary from the entrance of Lake 
Superior to the most northwestern point of the Lake of the Woods, by the 
arbitration of a friendly Power, in conformity with the seventh article of the 
treaty of Ghent. No answer has yet been returned by the British Government 
to this proposition. 

With Austria, France, Piussia, and the remaining Powers of Europe, I am 
happy to inform you our relations continue to be of the most friendly character. 
With Belgium, a treaty of commerce and navigation, based upon liberal prin- 
ciples of reciprocity and equality, was concluded in March last, and, having been 
ratified by the Belgian Government, will be duly laid before the Senate. It is a 
subject of congratulation that provides for the satisfactory adjustment of a long 
standing question of controversy ; thus removing the only obstacle which could 
obstruct the friendly and mutually advantageous intercourse between the two 
nations. 

A messenger has been despatched with the Hanoverian treaty to Berlin,where, 
according to s:ipulation, the ratifications are to be exchanged. I am happy to 
announce to yuu that, after many delays and difficulties, a treaty of commerce 
and navigation, between the United States and Portugal, was concluded and 
signed at Lisbon on the 26th of August last, by the plenipotentiaries of the two 
Governments. Its stipulations are founded upon those principles of mutual |i- 
berality, and advantage which the United States have always sought to make 

the basis of their intercourse with foreign Powers, and it is hoped they will 
tend to foster aud strengthen the commercial intercourse of the two countries, 

Under the appropriation of the last session of Congress, an agent has 
been sent to Germany for the purpose of promoting the interests of the to- 
bacco trade. 

The Commissioners appointed under the convention for the adjustment of 
claims of citizens of the United States upon Mexico, having met and organized 
at Washington in August last, the papers in the possession of the Government, 
relating to those claims, were communicated to the board. The claims not em- 
braced by that convention are now the subject of negociation between the two 
Governments, through the medium of our minister at Mexico. 

Nothing has occurred to disturb the harmony of our relations with the diffe- 
rent Governments of South America. I regret, however, to be obliged to in- 
form you that the claims of our citizens upon the late Republic of Colombia 
have not yet been satistied by the separate Governments into which it has been 
resolved. 

The charge d'affairs of Brazil having expressed the intention of his Govern- 
ment not to prolong the treaty of 1823, it will cease to be obligatory vpon 
either party on the 12th day of December, 1841, when the extensive com- 
mercial intercourse between the United States and that vast empire will no lon 
ger be regulated by express stipulations. 

It affords me pleasure to communicate to you that the Government of Chili 
has entered into an agreement to indemnify the claimants in the case of the 
Macedonian, for American property seized in 1819; and to add, that in- 
formation has also been received which justifies the hope of an earlv adjustment 
of the remaining claims upon that Government. / 

he commissioners appointed in pursuance of the convention between the 
United States and Texas, for marking the boundary between them, have, ac- 
cording to the last report received from our commissioner, surveyed and esta- 
blished the whole extent of the boundary n rth along the western bank of the 
Sabine river, from its entrance into the Gulf of Mexico to the thirty-second de- 
gree of north latitude. The commission adjourned on the 16th of June last to 
re-assemble an the Ist of November, fur the purpose of establishing accurately 
the intersection of the thirty-second degree of latitude with the western bank 
of the Sabine, and the meridian line thence to Red river. It is presumed that 
the work will be concluded in the present season. 

The present sound condition of their finances, and the success with which 
embarrassments in regard to them, at time apparently insurmountable, have been 
overcome, are matters upon which the people and Government of the United 
States may well congratulate themselves. A.n overflowing treasury, however it 
may be regarded as an evidence of public prosperity, is seldom conducive to the 
permanent welfare of any people; and experience has demonstrated its incom- 
patibility with the salutary action of political institutions like those of the Uni- 
ted States. Our safest reliance for financial efficiency and independence has, on 
the coatrary, been found to consist in ainple resources unencumbered with debt ; 








and, in this respect, the Federal Government occupies a singularly fortunate and 
enviable position. , 

When I entered upon the discharge of my official duties in March, 1837, the 
act for the distribution of the surplus revenue was in a course of rapid execu- 
tion. Nearly twenty eight millions of dollars of the public moneys were, in 
pursuance of its provisions, deposited with the States in the months of January, 
April and July, of that year. In May there occurred a general suspension of 
specie payments by the banks, including, with very few exceptions, those in 
which the pubiic inoneys were deposited, and upon whose fidelity the Govern- 
ment had unfortunately made itself dependent for the revenues which had been 
collected from the people, and were indispensable to the public service. This 
suspension, and the excesses in banking and commerce out of which it arose, 
and which were greatly aggravated by its occurrence, made, to a great extent, 
unavailable the principal part of the public money then on hand ; suspended the 
collection of many millions accruing on merchants’ bonds ; and greatly reduced 
the revenue arising from customs and the public lands. These effects have con- 
tinued to operate, in various degrees, to the present period ; and, in addition to 
the decrease in the revenue thus produced, two and a half millions ot dollars 
have been relinquished by two biennial reductions under the act of 1833, and 
probably as much more upon the importation of iron for railroads, by special le- 
gislation. 

Whilst such has been our condition for the last four years in relation to reve- 
nue, we have, during the same period, been subjected to an{unavoidable contin- 
vance of large extraordinary expenses necessarily growing out of past transac- 
tions, and which could not be immediately arrested without great prejudice to 
the public interest. Of these, the charge upon the Treasury, in consequence of 
the Cherokee treaty alone, without adverting to others arising out of Indian 
treaties, has already exceeded five millions of dollars ; that for the prosecution 
of measures for the removal of the Seminole Indians, which were found in pro- 
gress, has been nearly fourteen millions ; and the public buildings have required 
the unusual sum of nearly three millions. 

It affords me, however, great pleasure to be able to say, that, from the com- 
mencement of this period to the present day, every demand upon the Govern 
ment, at home or abroad, has been promptly met. ‘This has been done, not only 
without creating a permanent debt, or a resort to additional taxation in any form, 
but in the midst of a steadily progressive reduction of existing burdens upon the 
people, leaving still a considerable balance of available funds Which will remain 
in the Treasury at the end of the year. The small amount of Treasury notes, 
not exceeding four and a half millions of dollars, still outstanding, and less by 
twenty-three millions than the United States have in deposite with the States,is 
composed of such only as are not yet due, or have not been presented for pay- 
ment. They may be redeemed out of the accruing revenue, if the expenditures 
do not exceed the amount within which they may, it is thought, be kept without 
prejudice to the public interest, and the revenue shall prove to be as large as 
may justly be anticipated. 

Among the reflections arising from the contemplation of these circumstances, 
one, not the least gratifying, is the consciousness that the Government had the 
resolution and the ability to adhere, in every emergency, to the sacred obliga- 
tions of law ; to execute all the contracts accordirg to the requirements of the 
constitution ; and thus to present, when most needed, a rallying point by which 
the business of the whole country might be brought back to a safe and unvary- 
ing standard—a result vitally important as well to the interests as to the morals 
of the peopie. There can surely now be no difference of opinion in regard to 
the incalculable evils that would have arisen if the Government, at that critical 
moment, had suffered itself to be deterred from upholding the only true standard 
of value, either by the pressure of adverse circumstances or the violence of un- 
remitted denunciation. The mannerin which the people sustained?the perfor- 
mance of this duty was highly honorable to their fortitude and patriotism. It 
cannot fail to stimulate their agents to adhere, under all circumstances, to the 
line of duty ; and to satisfy them of the safety which a course really right, and 
demanded by a financial crisis, may, in a community like ours, be pursued, how- 
ever apparently severe the imediate opefation. 

The policy of the Federal Goverssent, in extinguishing as rapidly as possi- 
ble the national debt, and subsequently, in resisting every temptatiun to create a 
new one, deserves to be regarded in the same favorable light. Among the 
many objections to a national debt, the certain tendency of public securities to 
concentrate ultimately in the coffers of foreign stockholders, is one which is 
every day gathering strength. Already have the resources of many of the 
states, and the future industry of their citizens, been indefinitely mortgaged to 
the subjects of European Governments, to the amount of twelve millions an- 
nually, to pay the constantly accruing interest of borrowed money—a sum ex- 
ceeding half the ordinary revenue of the whole United States. The pretext 
which this relation affords to foreigners to scrutinize the management of our do- 
mestic affairs, if not actually to intermeddle with them, presents < subject for 
earnest attention, not to say of serious alarm. Fortunately, the Federal Gov- 
ernment with the exception of an obligation entered into in behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which must soon be discharged, is wholly exempt from any 
such embarrassment. It is also, as is believed, the only Government which, 
having fully and faithfully paid all its creditors, has also relieved itself entirely 
fromdebt. To maintain a distinction so desirable, and so honorable to our na- 
tional character, should be an object of earnest solicitude. Never should a free 
people, if it be possible to avoid it, expose themselves to the necessity of having 
totreat of the peace, the honor, or the safety of the Republic, with the govern- 
ments of foreign creditors, who, however well disposed they may be to cultivate 
with us in general friendly relations, are nevertheless, by the law of their own 
condition, made hostile to the success and permanency of political institutions 
like ours. 

Most humiliating may be the embarrassments consequent upon sucha condi- 
tion. Another objection, scarcely less formidable to the commencement of a 
new debt is its inevitable tendency to increase in magnitude and to foster nation- 
al extravagance. He has been an unprofitable observer of events who needs 
at this day to be admonished of the difficulties which a government, habitually 
dependent on loans to sustain its ordinary expenditures, has to encounter in re- 
sisting the influences constantly exerted in favor of additional loans, by capical- 
ists who enrich themselves by Government securities for amounts much exceed- 
ing the money they actually advance—a prolific source of individual aggrandize- 
ment in all borrowing countries, by stockholders, who seek their gain by the 
rise and fal] of public stocks; and by the selfish importunities of applicants for 
appropriations for works avowedly for the accommodation of the public, but the 
real objects of which are, too frequently, the advancement of private interests 
The known necessity which so many of the States will be under to impose taxes 
for the payment of the interest on their debts, furnishes an additional and very 
cogent reason why the Federal government should refrain from creating a na- 
tional debt, by which the people would be exposed to a double taxation for a si- 








gency, and we may ¥e quite sure that our citizens, in no future exigency, will 
be unwilling tu supply the Government with all the means asked for the defence 
cf the country. In time of peace, there can, at all events, be no justification for 
the creation of a permanent debt by the Federal Government. Its limited 
range of constitutional duties may certainly, under such circumstances, be per- 
formed without such aresort. It has, it is seen, been avoided during four years 
of greater fiscal «itficulties than have existed ina similar period since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, and one also remarkable for the occurrence of extraor- 
dinary causes of expenditures. 

But, to accomplish so desirable an object, two things are indispensable: first, 
that the action of the Federal Government be kept within the boundaries pre- 
scribed by its founders; and, secondly, that all appropriations for objects ad- 
mitted to be constitutional, and the expenditure of them also, be subjected to 
a standard of rigid, but well considered and practical economy. The first de 
pends chiefly on the people themselves, the opinion they form of the true 
construction of the constitution, and the confidence they repose in the political 
sentiments of those they select as their representatives in the Federal Legis 
lature; the second rests upon the fidelity with which their more immeciate re- 
presentatives, and other public functionaries, discharge the trusts committed to 
them The duty of economising the expenses of the public service is admitted 
on all hands ; yet there are few subjects upon which there exists a wider dif- 
ference of opinion than is constantly manifested in regard to the fidelity with 
which that duty is discharged. Neither diversity of sentiment, nor even mu- 
tual recriminations, upon a point in respect to which the public mind is so justly 
sensitive, can well be entirely avoided ; and least so at a period of great political 
excitement. 

An intelligent people, however, seldom fail to arrive, in the end, at correct 
conclusions in such a matter. Practical economy in the management of pub- 
lic affairs can have no adverse influence to contend with more powerful than a 
large surplus revenue ; and the unusually large appropriations for 1837 may, 
without doubt, independently of the extraordinary requisitions for the public 
service growing out of the state of our Indian relations, be, in no inconsiderable 


degree, traced to this source. The sudden and rapid distribution of the large 
surplus then inthe Treasury, and the equally sudden and unprecedentedly se- 
vere revulsion in the commerce and business of the country, pointing with 


unerring Certainty to a great and protracted reduction of the revenue, strength- 
ened the propriety of the earliest practicable reduction of the public expendi- 
tures. 

But, to change a system operating upon so large a surface, and applicab!e 
to such numerous and diversified interests and objects, was more than the work 
of aday. The attention of every department of the Government was imme 
diately, and in good faith, directed to that end; and has been so continued to 
the present moment. The estimates and appropriations for the year 1838 (the 
| first over which [ had any control) were somewhat diminished. The expendi- 

tures of 1839 were reduced six millions of doilars. Those of 1840, exclusive of 
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disbursements for public debt and trust claims, will probably not exceed twenty~ 


two and a half millions; being between two and three millions less than those 
of the preceding year, and nine or ten millions less than those of 1837. Nor 
has it been found necessary, in order to produce this result, to resort to the pow- 
er conferred by Congress, of postponing certain classes of the public works, 
except by deferring expenditures for a short period upon a limited portion of 
them ; and which postponement terminated some time since, at the moment the 
Treasury Department,by further receipts from the indebted banks,became fully as- 
sured of its ability to meet them without prejudice to the public service in other 
respects. 

_ Causes are in operation which will, it is believed, justify a still further reduc- 
tion, without injury to any important national interest. The expense of sustain- 
| ing the troops in Florida have been gradually and greatly reduced, through the 

persevering efforts of the War Department ; and a reasonable hope may be en- 
tertained that the necessity for military operations in that quarter will soon cease. 
The removal of the Indians from within our settled borders is nearly completed. 
The pensiou list, one of the heaviest charges upon the Treasury, is rapidly di- 
minishing by death. The most costly of our public buildings are either finished, 
or nearly so; and we may, I think, safely promise ourselves a continued exemp- 

tion from border difficulties. 

The available balance in the Treasury on the Ist of January next is estimated 
at one million anda half of dollars. This sum, with the expected receipts, 
from al! sources during the next year, will, it is believed, be sufficient to enable 
the Government to meet every engagement, and leave a suitable balance in the 
Treasury at the end of the year, if the remedial measures connected with the 
customs and the public lands, heretofore recommended, shall be adopted, and the 
new appropriations by Congress shall not carry the expenditures beyond the 
official estimates. 

The new system established by Congress for the safe keeping of the public 
money, prescribing the kind of currency to be received for the public revenue, 
and providing additional guards and securities against losses, has now been seve- 
ral months tn operation. Although it might be premature, upon an experience 
of such limited duration, to form a definite opinion in regard to the extent of its 
influences in correcting many evils under which the Federal Government and the 
country have hitherto suffered—especially those that have grown out of banking 
expansions, 2 depreciated currency, and official defalcations ; yet it is but right 
to say that nothing has occurred in the practical operation of the system to 
weaken in the slightest degree, but much to strengthen, the confident anticipa- 
tions of its friends. The grounds of these have been heretofore so fully ex- 
plained as to require no recapitulation. In respect to the facility and convenience 
it affords in conducting the public service, and the ability of the government to 
discharge through its agency every duty attendant on the collection, transfer, 
and disbursement of the public money with promptitude and success, I can say, 
with confidence, that the apprehensions of those who felt it to be their duty to 
oppose its adoption, have proved to be unfounded. 

On the contrary, this branch of the fiscal affairs of the Government has been, 
and it is believed may always be, thus carried on with every desirable facility and 
security. A few changes and improvements in the details of the system, with- 
out affecting any principles involved in it, will be submitted to you by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and will, 1 am sure, receive at your hands that attention to 
which they may, on examination, be found to be entitled. 

I have deemed this brief summary of our fiscal affairs necessary to the due 
performance of a duty specially enjoined upon me by the constitution. It will 
serve, also, to illustrate more fully the principles by which I have been guided in 
reference to two contested pvints in our public policy, which were earliest in 
their development, and have been more important in their consequences, than 
any that have arisen under our complicated and difficult, yet admirable, system 
of government: I allude to a national debt, and a national bank. 

It was in these that the political contests by which the country has been agi- 
tated ever since the adoption of the constitution, in a great measure, originated ; 
and there is much reason to apprehend that the conflicting interests and opposing 
principles thus marshalled, will continue, as heretofore, to produce similar, if not 
aggravated, consequences. 

Coming into office the declared enemy of both, I have earnestly endeavoured 
to prevent a resort to either. 

The consideration that a large public debt affords an apology, and produces, 
in some degree, a necessity also, for resorting to a system and extent of taxation 
which is not only oppressive throughont, but likewise so apt to lead, in the end, 
to the commission of that most odious of all offences against the principles of 
republican government—the prostitution of political power, conferred for the ge- 
neral benefit, to the aggrandizement of particular classes ; and the gratification 
of individual cupidity—is alone sufficient, independently of the weighty objections 
which have already been urged, to render its creation and existence the sour- 
ces of bitter and unappeasable discord. 

If we add to this, the inevitable tendency to produce and foster extravagant 
expenditures of the public money, by which a necessity is created for new loans 
and new burdens on the people; and, finally, if we refer to the examples of 
every government which has existed, for proof, how seldom it is that the sys- 
tem,when once adopted and implanted in the policy of a country,has failed to ex- 
pand itself, until public credit was exhausted, and the people were no longer 
able to endure its increasing weight, it seems impossible to resist the Pocm 
sion, that no benefits resulting from its career, no extent of conquest, no ac- 
cession of wealth to particular classes, nor any, nor all its combined advanta- 
ges, can counterbalance its ultimate but certain results—a splendid Govern- 
ment, and an impoverished people. 

If a national bank was, as is undeniable, repudiated by the framers of the con- 
stitution as incompatible with the rights of the States and liberties of the peo- 
ple ; if from the beginning, it has been regarded by large portions of our citi- 
zens as coming in direct collision with that great and vital amendment of the 
constitution, which declares that all powers not conferred by that instrument on 
the General Goverment are reserved to the Staces and to the people; if it has 
been viewed by them as the first great step in the march of latitudinous con- 
struction, which, unchecked would render that sacred instrument of as little 
value as an unwritten constitution, dependent, as it would alone be, for its 
ineaning, on the interested interpretation of a dominant party, and affording no 
security to the rights of the minority ;—if such is undeniably the case, what ra- 
tional grounds could have been conceived for anticipating aught but determin- 
ed opposition to such an institution at the present day ? 

Could a different result have been expected, when the consequences which 
have flowed from its creation, and particularly from its struggles to perpetuate 
its existence, had confirmed in so striking a manner, the apprehensions of its 
earliest opponents; when it had been so clearly demonstrated that a concen- 
trated money power, wielding so vast a capital, and combining such incalcula- 
ble means of influence, may, in those peculiar conjunctures to which this Go- 
vernment is unavoidably exposed, prove an overmatch for the political power of 
the people themselves ; when the true character of its capacity to regulate, ac- 
cording to its will and its interests, and the interests of its favorites, the va- 
lue and productien of the labour and property of every man in tlis extended 
country, had been so fully and fearfully developed ; when it was notorious that 
all classes of this great community had by means of the power and influence it 
thus possesses, been infected to madness with a spirit of heedless speculation ; 
when it had been seen that, secure in the support of the combination ef influences 
by which it was surrounded, it could violate its charter, and set the laws at de- 
fiance with iinpunity ; and when, too, it had become most apparent that to be- 
lieve that such an accumulation of powers can never be granted without the cer- 
tainty of being abused, was to indulge in a fatal delusion ? 

To avoid the necessity of a permanent debt, and its consequences, 1 have ad- 
vocated, and endeavored to carry into effect, the policy of confining the appro- 
priations for the public service ‘to such objects only as are clearly within the 
constitutional authority of the Federal Government ; of excluding from its ex- 
penses those improvident and unauthorized grants of pu'lic money for works of 
internal improvement which were so wisely arrested by the constitutional inter- 
position of my predecessor, and which, if they had not been so checked, would 
long before this time have involved the finances of the general government in 
embarrassments far greater than those which are now experienced by any of the 
States; of limiting all our expenditures to that simple unostentatious and eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs, which is alone consistent with the cha- 
racter of our institutions ; of collecting annually from the customs, and the sales 
vf public lands, a revenue fully adequate to defray all the expenses thus incur- 
red, but, under no pretence whatsoever, to impose taxes upon the people to a 
greater amount than was actually necessary to the public service,conducted upon 
the principles I have stated. a 
In lieu of a national bank, or a dependence upon banks of any description, for 
the management of our fiscal affairs, I recommend the adoption of the system 
which is now in successful operation. That syetem affords every requisite tact- 
lity for the transaction of the pecuniary concerns of the government ; will, it 1s 
confidently anticipated, produce in other respects many of the benefits which 
have been from time to time expected from the creation of a national bank, but 
which have never been realized ; avoid the manifold evils inseparable from such 
an institution ; diminish, to a greater extent than could be accomplished by any 
other measure of reform, the patronage of the Federal Government ; 4 wise po- 
licy in all governments, but more especially so in one like ours, which works 
well only in proportion as it is made to rely for its support upon the unbiassed and 
unadulterated opinivns of its constituents ; do away forever all dependence on 
corporate bodies, either in raising, collecting,safe-keeping, or disbursing the pub- 
lic revenue ; and place the governn.ent equally above the temptation of fuster- 
ing a dangerous and unconstitutional institution at home, or the necessity of 
adapting its policy to the views and interests of a still more formidable money- 





power abroad. , : 
It is by adopting and carrying out these principles, under circumstances the 
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most arduous and discouraging, that the attempt has been made, thus far suc- 
cessfully, to demonstrate to the people of the United States that a national bank 
at all times, and a national debt, except to be incurred at a period when the ho- 
nour and safety of the nation demand a temporary sacrifice of a policy which 
should only be abandoned in such exigencies, are not merely unnecessary, but in 
direct and deadly hostility to the principles of their Government, and to their 
own permanent welfare. p 

The progress made in the development of these positions, appears in the 
preceding sketch of the past history and present state of the ‘nancial concerns 
of the Federal Government. The facts there stated fully authorize the asser- 
tion, that all the purposes for which this Government was instituted have been 
accomplished during four years of greater pecuniary embarrassment than were 
ever before experienced in time of peace, and inthe face of opposition as formi- 
dable as any that was ever before arrayed against the policy of an administra- 
tion ; that this has been done when the ordinary revenues of the Government 
were generally decreasing, es well from the operation of the laws, as the condi- 
tion of the country ; without the creation ofa permanent public debt, or incurring 
any liability, other than such as the ordinary resources of the Government will 
speedily discharge, and without the agency of a national bank. 

If this view of the proceedings of the Government, for the period it embraces, 
be warranted by the facts as they are known to exist; if the army and navy have 
been sustained to the full extent authorized by law, and which Congress has 
‘deemed sufficient for the defence of the country and the protectiun of its rights 
and its honor ; if its civil and diplomatic service has been equally sustained ; if 
ample provision has been made for the administration of justice and the execu- 
tion of the laws; if the claims upon public gratitude in behalf of the soldiers of 
the Revolution have been promptly met, and faithfully discharged ; if there have 
been no failures in defraying the very large expenditures growing cut of that 
long continued and salutary policy of peacefully removing the Indians to regions 
of comparative safety and prosperity; if the public faith has at all times and 
every where, been most scrupulously maintained by a prompt discharge of the 
numerous, extended, and diversified claims of the Treasury ; if all these great 
and permanent objects, with many others that might be stated, have, for a series 
of years, marked by peculiar obstacles and difficulties, been successfully accom- 
plished without a resort to a permanent debt, or the aid of anational bank ; have 
we not aright to expect that a policy, the olject of which has been tu sustain 
the public service independently of either of these fruitful sources of discord, 
will receive the final sanction of a people whose unbiassed and fairly elicited 
judgment upon public affairs is never ultimately wrong? 

That embuarrassments in the pecuniary concerns of individuals, of unexampled 
extent and duration, have recently existed in this as in other commercial nations, 
is undoubtedly true. To suppose it necessary now to trace these reverses to 
their sources, would be a reflection on the intelligence of my fellow citizens. 
Whatever may have been the obscurity in which the subject was involved during 
the earlier stages of the revulsion, there cannot now be many by whom the 
whole question 1s not fully understood. 

Not deeming it within the constitutional powers of the General Government 
to repair private losses sustained by reverses in business having no connexion 
with the public service, either by direct appropriations from the treasury, or by 
special legislation designed to secure exclusive privileges and immunities to in- 
dividuals or classes in preference to, and at the expense of, the great majority 
necessarily debarred from any participation in them, no attempt to do so has been 
either made, recommended, or encouraged, by the present Executive. 

It is believed, however, that the great purposes for the attainment of which 
the Federal Government was instituted have not been lost sight of. Intrusted 
ouly with certain limited powers, cautiously enumerated, distinctly specified, and 
defined with a precision and clearness which would seem to defy misconstruc- 
tion, it has been my constaat aim to confine myself within the limits so clearly 
marked out, and so carefully guarded. Having always been of opinion that the 
best preservative of the union of the States is to be found in a to.al abstinence 
from the exercise of all doubtful powers on the part of the Federal Government, 
rather than in attempts to assume them by a loose construction of the constitu- 
tion, or an ingenious perversion of its words, I have endeavoured to avoid re- 
commending any measure which I had reason to apprehend would, in the opin- 
ion even of a considerable minority of my fellow citizens, be regarded as trench- 
ing on the rights of the States, or the provisions of the hallowed instrument of 
our Union. Viewing the aggregate powers of the Federal Government asa 
voluntary concession of the States, it seemed to me that such only should be ex- 
ercised as were at the time intended to be given. 

I have been strengthened too, in the propriety of this course, by the convic- 
tion that all efforts to go beyund this, tend only to produce dissatisfaction and 
distrust, to excite jealousies, and to provoke resistance. Instead of adding 
strength to the Federal Government, even when successful, they must ever 
prove a source of incurable weakness, by alienating a portion of those whose 
adhesion is indispensable to the great aggreate of united strength, and whese vo- 
luntary attachment is, in my estimation, far more essential to the efficiency of a 
government strong in the best of all possible strength—the confidence and at- 
tachment of all those who make up its constituent elements. 

Thus believing, it has been my purpose to secure to the whole people, and to 
every mer:nber of the confederacy, by general, salutary, and equal laws alone, 
the benefit of those republican institutions which it was the end and aim of the 
constitution to establish, and the impartial influence of which is, in my judg- 
ment, indispensable to their preservation. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that the lasting happiness of the people, the pros- 
perity of the States, or the permanency of their Union, can be maintained by 
giving preference or priority to any class of citizens in the distribution of bene 
fits or privileges, or by the adoption of measures which enrich one portion of the 
Union at the expense of another; norcan I see in the interference of the Fede- 
ral Government with the local legislation and reserved rights of the States a re- 
medy for present, or a security against future dangers. — 

The first, and assuredly not the least important step towards relieving the 
country froin the condition into which it had been plunged by excesses in trade, 
banking, and credits of all kinds, was to place the business transactions of the 
Government itself ona solid basis; giving and receiving in all cases value for 
value, and neither countenancing nor encouraging in others that deiusive sys- 
tem of credits from which it has been found so difficult to escape, and which 
has left nothing behind it but the wrecks that mark its fatal career. 

That the financial affairs of the Government are now, and have been during 
the whole period of these wide-spreading difficulties, conducted with a strict 
and invariable regard to this great fundamental principle, and that by the as- 
sumption and maintenance of the stand thus taken on the very threshold of the 
approaching crisis, more than by any other cause or causes whatever, the com- 
munity at large has been shielded from the incalculable evils of a general and 
indefinite suspension of specie payments, and a consequent annihilation, for the 
whole period it might have lasted, of a just and invariable standard of value, 
will it is believed, scarcely be questioned. 

A steady adherence on the part of the Government, to the policy which has 
produced such salutary resulta, aided by judicious State Legislation, and, what 
is not less important, by the industry, enterprise, perseverance, and economy of 
the American people, cannot fail to raise the whole country, at an early period, 
to a state of solid and enduring prosperity, not subject to be again overthrown 
by the suspension of banks, or the explosion of a bloated credit system. It is 
for the people, and their representatives, to decile whether or not the perma- 
nent welfare of the country (which all good citizens equally desire, however 
widely they may differ as to the means of its accomplishment) shall be in this 
way secured ; or whether the management of the pecuniary concerns of the 
Government, and, by consequence, to a great extent those of individuals also, 
shall be carried back to a condition of things which fostered those contractions 
and expansions of the currency, and those reckless abuses of credit, from the 
baleful effects of which the country has so deeply suffered—a return that can 
promise, in the end, no better results than to reproduce the embarrassments the 
government has experienced ; and to remove from the shoulders of the present, 
to those of fresh victims, the bitter fruits of that spirit of speculative enterprise 
to which our countrymen are so liable, and upon which the lessons of experience 
are so unavailing. ‘The choice is an important one, and | sincerely hope that it 
may be wisely made. 

A report from the secretary of war, preserting a detailed view of the affairs of 
that department accompanies this communication. 

The desultory duties connected with the removal of the Indians, in which the 
army has been constantly engaged on the northern and western frontiers, and in 

Florida, have rendered it impracticable to carry into full effect the plan recom- 
mended by the Secretary for improving its discipline. In every instance where 
the regiments have been concentrated, they have made great progress; and the 
best results nay be anticipated from a continuance ofthis system. During the 
last season; a part of the troops have been employed in removing Indiane from 
the interior to the territory assigned them in the west—a duty which they have 
performed efficiently, and with praiseworthy humanity ; and that portion of them 
which has been stationed in Florida,continued active operations there throughout 
tie heats of summer 
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The execution of the treaty of Payne’s Landing, signed in 1832, but not ra- 
tified until 1834, was postponed at the solicitation of the Indians,until 1837,when 
they again renewed their agreement to remove peaceably to their new homes in 
the West. In the face of this solemn and renewed compact, they broke their 
faith and commenced hostilities by the massacre of Major Dade’s command, the 
murder of their agent, General Thompson, and other acts of crael treachery.— 
When this alarming and unexpected intelligence reached the seat of govern- 
ment, every effort appears to have been made toreinforce General Clinch, who 
commanded the troops then in Florida. General Eustis was despatched with 
reinforcements from Charleston—troops were called out from Alabama, Tennes- 
see and Georgia; and Genera! Scott was sent to take the command with am- 
ple ee and ample means. At the first alarm, Gen. Gaines organised a force 
at New Orleans, and without waiting for orders, landed in Florida, where he de- 
livered over the troops he had brought with him to Gen. Scott. ’ 

Governor Cal! was subsequently appointed to conduct a summer campaign, 
and at the close of it, was replaced by General Jessup. These events and chan- 
ges took place under the administration of my predecessor. Notwithstanding 
the exertions of the experienced officers who had command there for eighteen 
months, on entering upon the administration of the government I found the ter- 
ritory of Florida a prey to Indian atrocities. A strenuous effort was immedi- 
ately made to briag those hostilities to a close; and the army, under General 
Jessup,was reinforced uniil it amounted to ten thousand men, and furnished with 
avundant supplies of every description. In this campaign a great number of the 
enemy were captured and destroyed ; but the character of the contest only was 
changed. The Indians, having beer. defeated in every engagement, dispersed 
in small bands throughout the country, and became an enterprising, formidable 
and ruthless banditti. 

General Taylor, who succeeded General Jessup, used his best exertions to 
subdue them, and was seconded in his efforts by the officers under his command ; 
but he, too, failed to protect the territory from their depredations. By an act 
of signal and cruel treachery, they broke the truce made withthem by General 
Macomb, who was sent from Washington for the purpose of carrying into effect 
the expressed wishes of Congress, and have continued their devastations ever 
since. General Armistead, who was in Florida when General Taylor left the 
army, by permission assumed the command, and after active summer operations, 
was met by propositions for peace ; and, from the fortunate coincidence of the 
arrival in Florida, at the same period, of a delegation from the Seminoles who 
are happily settled west of the Mississippi, and are now anxious to persuade 
their countrymen to join them there, hopes were for some time entertained 
that the Indians might be induced to leave the territory without further dif- 
ficulty. 

These hopes have proved fallacious, and hostilities have again been renewed 
throughout the whole of the territory. That this contest kas endured so long 
is to be attributed to causes beyond the contro! of the government. Expe- 
rienced generals have had the command of the troops; officers and soldiers 
have alike distinguished themselves by their activity, patience, and enduring 
courage ; the army has been constantly furnished with supplies of every de- 
s ription; and we must look for the causes which have so long procrastinated 
the issue of the contest, in the vast extent of the theatre of hostilities, the al- 
most insurmountable obstacles presented by the ature of the country, the cli- 
mate, and the wiley character of the savages. 

The sites for marine hospitals on the rivers and lakes, which I was authorized 
to select and cause to be prrchased, have all been designated : but the appro- 
priation not proving sufficient. conditional arrangements only have been made 
for their acquisition. It is for Congress to decide whether those conditional 
purchases shall be sanctioned, and the humane intentions of the law carried into 
effect. 

The navy, as will appear from the accompanying report of the secretary, has 
deen usefully and honorably employed in the protection of our commerce and 
citizens in the Mediterranean, the Pacific, on the coast of Brazil, and in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A small squadron, consisting of the frigate Constellation and the sloop of war 
Boston, under commodore Kearney, is now on its way to the China and Indian 
seas, for the purpose of attending to our interests in that quarter; and com- 
mander Aulick, in the sloop of war Yorktown, has been instructed to visit the 
Sandwich and Society islands, and the coasis of New Zealand and Japan,together 
with other ports and islands frequeuted by our whale ships, for the’ purpose of 
giving them countenance and protection, should they be required. Other 
smaller vessels have been, and still are, employed in prosecuting the surveys of 
the coast of the United States, directed by various acts of congress ; and those 
which have been completed will shortly be laid before you. 

The exploring expedition, at the latest date, was preparing to leave the Bay 
of Islands, New Zealand, in further prosecution of objects which have, thus 
far, been successfully eccomplished. The discovery of a new continent, which 
was first seen in latitude 66 deg. 2 min. south, longitude 154 deg. 27 min. east, 
and afterwards in latitude 66 ceg. 31 min. south, longitude 153 deg. 40 min. 
east, by Lieutenant Wilkes and Hudson, for an extent of eighteen hundred 
miles, but on which they were prevented from landing by vast bodies ef ice 
which encompissed it, is one of the houourable results of the enterprise. Lieut. 
Wilkes bears testimony tothe zeal and good conduct of his officers and men; 
and it is but justice to that officer to state that he appears to have performed 
the duties assigned him with an ardour, ability, and perseverance, which give 
every assurance of au honourable issue to the undertaking. 

The report of the postmaster-general, herewith transmitted, will exhibit the 
service of that department the last year, and its present condition. The trans- 
portation has been maintained during the year to the full extent authorised by 
the existing laws; some improvements have been effected, which the public in- 
terest seemed urgently tu demand, but not involving any material additional ex- 
penditure ; the contractors have generally performed their engagements with 
fidelity ; the postmasters, with few exceptions, have rendered their accounts, 
and paid their quarterly balances with promptitude ; and the whole service of 
the department has maintained the efficiency for which it has for several years 
been distinguished. 

The acts of congress establishing new main routes, and requiring more ex- 
pensive services of others, and the increasing wants of the country, have, for 
three years past carried the expenditures something beyond the accruing reve- 
nues ; the excess having been met,unt'l the past year,by surplus which had pre- 
viously accumulated. ‘That surplus having been exhausted, and the anticipated 
increase in the revenue not having been realized, owing to the depression of the 
commercial business of the country, the finances of the department exhibit a 
small deficiency at the close of the ‘ast fiscal year. Its resources, however,are 
ample; and the reduced rates of compensation for the transportation service, 
which may be expected on the future lettings, from the gereral reduction of 
prices, with the increase of revenue that may reasonably be anticipated fromthe 
revival of commercial activity, must soon place the finances of the department 
in @ prosperous condition. 

Considering the unfavourable circumstances which have existed during the 
past year, it is a gratifying result that the revenue has not declined, as compared 
with che preceding year, but, on the contrary, exhibits a small increase ; the 
circumstances referred to having had no other effect than to check the expected 
income. 

It wiil be seen that the Postmaster General auggests certain impruvements in 
the establ'shment, designed to reduce the weight of the mails,cheapen the trans- 
portation, ensure greater regularity in the service, and secure a considerable re- 
duction in th2 rates of letter postage—an object highly desirable. The subject 
Is one of general interest to the community, and is respectfully recommended 
to your consideration. 

The suppression of the African slave trade has received the continued atten- 
tion of the Government. The brig Dulphin and schooner Grampus have been 
employed during the last season on the coast of Africa, for the purpose of pre- 
venting such portions of that trade as was said to be prosecuted under the Ame- 
rican flag. After cruising off those parts of the coast most usually resorted to | 
by slavers, unti! the commencement of the rainy season, these vessels returned | 
to the United States for supplies, and have since been despatched en a similar 
service. 

From the reporis of the commanding officers, it appears that the trade is now 
principally carried on under Portuguese colors; and they express the opinion 
that the apprehension of their presence on the slave coast has, in a great degree, 
arrested the prostitution of the American flag to this inhuman purpose. 





It is hoped that, by continuing to maintain this force in that quarter, and by 
the exertions of the officers in command, much will be done to put a stop to 
whatever portion of this traffic may have been carried on under the American | 
flag, and to prevent ite use in a trado, which, while it violates the laws, is 
equally an outrage on the rights of others and the feelings of humanity. The 
efforts of the several governments who are anxiously seeking to suppress this | 
traffic must, however, be directed against the facilities afforded by what are now 
recognised as legitimate commercial pursuits, before that object can be fully ac- | 
complished, | 

Supplies of provisicas, water-casks, merchandize and articles connected with 
the prosecution of ‘he slave trade, are, it is understood, freely carried by vessels 
of different rations to the slave factories ; and the effects of the factors are | 
transported openly from one slave station to another, without interruption or 
punishment by eithor of the nations to which they belong, engaged in the com- 
merce of that region. 1 submit to your judgments whether this Government, 
| having been the first to prohibit, by adequete penalties, the slave trade—the 
, first to declare it piracyv—should not be the first, also, to furbid its citizens all 
trade with the slave factories on the coast of Africa, giving an example to all 
nations in this respect, which, if fairly followed, cannot fail to produce the most 
eflective results in breaking up those dens of iniquity. M. VAN BUREN. 

Washington, December 5, 1840. 
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The annual message of the President occupies as usual, a large portion of 
our columns, but the nature of the communication, developing a8 it does the 
state of the nation in all its bearings—its policy and future prospects, is of such 
paramount importance that we always make room for it with pleasure. 

In the present instance its tone and matter are eminently gratifying. The 
country is pronounced to be recovering from its recent embarrassments, and 
Peace is broadly impressed on its first paragraphs. ‘‘ With all the powers of the 
world” says the Chief Magistrate, “our relations are those of honourable 
peace.” What more gratifying declaration can fall from the lips of the chief 
of any nation’? The excitement of the Boundary dispute is fast abating, and @ 
favourable period is appearing for finally settling it. The following passage 
represents the exact state of the case to the present moment. 

The excitement which grew out of the territorial controversy between the 
United States and Great Britain having in great measure subsided, it is hoped 
that a favorable period is approaching for its final settlement. Both Govern- 
| ments must now be convinced of the dangers with which the question is fraught ; 
and it must be their desire, as it is their interest, that this perpetual cause of 
irritation should be removed as speedily as possible. In my last Annual Mes- 
sage, you were informed that the proposition for a commission of exploration 
aud survey promised by Great Britain, had been received, aud that a counter- 
project, including, also, a provision for the certain and final adjustment of the 
limits in dispute, was then before the British Government for its consideration. 
The answer of that Government, accompanied by additional propositions of its 
| own, was received, through its Minister here, since your separation. These 
were promptly considered ; such as were deemed correct in principle, and con- 
sistent with a due regard to the just rights of the United Siates, and of the 
State of Maine, concurred in; and the reasons for dissenting from the residue, 
with an additional suggestion on our part, communicated by the Secretary of 
State to Mr. Fox. That Minister, not feeling himself sufficiently instructed 
upon some of the points raised in the discussion, felt it to be his duty to refer 
the matter to his own Government for its further decision Having now been 
for some time under its advisement, a speedy answer may be confidently ex- 
pected, 

This delay in settling the basis of the commission of exploration and survey, 
ought not to be complained of, because in settling this a great part of the ques- 
tion will be adjusted. The Treaty of Ghent provides for such commission of 
survey, and when the survey is completed if the commissioners and respective 
governments cannot agree, the matter, it is in like manner provided, shall be re- 
ferred to the decision of a third power. This process. has once already been 
gone through, but the decision was not very substantial to either party, although 
Great Britain was willing to abide by it. It is, however, now mutually set 
aside, and the high contracting parties must begin de novo and repeat the same 
proceedings ; but it will be necessary to do so with more exactness—to be more 
accurate in the survey, more particular in obtaining the physical features of the 
country, and more precise in defining the points to be submitted to the arbiter. 
To obtain such information, we say, delay should not be grudged. 

In the mean time both parties are prosecuting enquiries. The result of Col. 
Mudge’s Report our readers already know; and an American commission has 
been actively engaged during the summer,exploring the same ground ; its labors, 
however, were interrupted by the approach of winter, but they will be resumed 
in the spring, and, with the information thus obtained, we repeat, the bases of the 
Joint Commission can be fixed with much more satisfaction to both parties and 
the case can be delivered with more precision to the sovereign who shall be mu- 
tually called upon to arbitrate between the disputants. 

The treaty, by this arbitration clause, as we have before said, most fortunate- 
ly provides for its own settlement and execution ; and there consequently is no 
necessity whatever why hostilities should spring from it. As there is no real 
grounds for discord, and as we are assured by the President that both govern- 
ments are most sincerely desirous of bringing the question to an early and ami- 
cable termination, we entertain the most sanguine hopes of seeing, ere long, 





| all cause of irritation consigned to oblivion. 


With the other branches of the annual Message, it is not our wont to inter- 
fere. 





BRANCH OF THE ALBION AT LIVERPOOL. 

The improvements in Steam Navigation, and the greatly increased number of 
Steam vessels running between the British Empire and this Continent, cannot 
fail to enlarge exceedingly the relations between those countries, and to render 
intelligence interesting upon an increased number of subjects. Taking all this 
into consideration, and being anxiously desirous to contribute to the utmost to- 
wards the information of vur readers, on these matters, we have made arrange- 
ments at very considerable expense, which we trust will answer the end effec- 
tually. 

This Journal being published weekly, it must necessarily happen occasionally 
that we should be late in publishing the Foreign Intelligence brought by the 
Steam Vessels between our regular days of publication. To obviate this, we 
have fixed a Branca of this establishment at Liverpool, at which place a paper 
will be printed, on each day of sailing of the Steam Packets from that port, and 
at the latest possible moment, for forwarding by the Steam Packets from other 
ports ; containing the very latest intelligence on all subjects that can be of in- 
terest to either the American or the British reader on this side of the Atlantic. 
In particular we would say that the contents will consist of all that regards 
the money market and monetary matters, the state of American and princi- 
pal European Stocks and Securities, exchanges, and monetary facilities, the 
Cotton, Tobacco, and other markets for American produce, the manufacturing 
and other trades of Great Britain, Parliamentary and political proceedings, latest 
London Gazettes, Foreign transactions and events, public affairs, remarkable cir- 
cumstances, &c. &c.; thus making the paper a compendium of all that is va 
luable and interesting as news, ready to be forwarded in every direction at the 
earliest moment after it is landed upon these shores. 

We shall always avail ourselves of Mr. Cunard’s Steamers, and the Papers 
for the Lower Provinces will always be landed at Halifax through those steam- 
ers, unless we shall have more immediate means of communication. The Co- 
lonial Shipping Intelligence and Colonial markets will receive minute attention. 

We trust our readers will perceive the importance of this arrangement, whieh 
is made entirely with a view to their accommodation. ‘To render it such at the 
least possible expense it will be furnished to Albion Subscribers at the low rate 
of two dollars per annum, and to non-subscribers to this Journal at four dollars 
per annum, payable in advance. The plan will be in operation early in the ensu- 
ing year. 

Persons wishing to become subscribers to this work will have the goodness 
to notify such intention without delay, so that the necessary orders may be given, 
to commence with the beginning of the series. 

If it be inconvenient to remit two doijlars, orders for the paper from our pre- 
sent subscribers will be respected without such remittance. Non-subscribers 
to the Albion who may wish to order the newspaper separately or in conjune- 
tion with the Albion, may remit five dollars on account. 

Subscribers in the West Indies and in South America can have the new paper 
forwarded to them direct from Liverpool by signifying their wishes to that ef- 
fect. 

We cannot avoid again anticipating the approbation of our subscribers for this 
novel effort to put before them the latest and most authentic intelligence from the 
old world at the earliest possible moment after its arrival in this country. Thelow 
price at which we charge the new paper is a sufficient indication that gain is not so 
much our object, as gratification to our readers. For the annual sum of eight 
dollars the Albion and its Plates, together with our English paper by every 
steamer, may be obtained, which in this era of cheap publications must be duly 
appreciated. 

*.* We have received a full and authentic copy of the proceedings at the late 
celebration of the Festival of St. Andrews, and have also obtained copies of the 
principal speeches, but from the late hour at which we received them, and large 
space occupied by the President’s Message, we find it impossible to give inser- 
tion to it entire, and to curtail any part thereof would be doing injustice to one 
of the most agreeable and interesting celebrations we have ever witnessed. We 
have therefore determiued to postpone the subject till next week. It will not 
suffer in interest by the delay. 
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THE DEVIL'S CLOCK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF A “‘ MARRIAGE ON THE EVE OF BATTLE.” 


The town of Herrenghausen, not a hundred miles from Frankfort, is one of 
the most picturesquely antique in Germany, and contains about twelve thousand 
inhabitants. I like to pnopere my readers with a tolerable idea of the cane 
wherein the events narrated transpire—for then I may hope to impress them with , 
at least a twofold sympathy in my dramatis persone. The street in which Herr 
Bomgarten had his residence was among the oldest in the. town aforesaid, and his 
residence, the oldest in it. He was himself, also, a high-dried piece of antiqui- 
ty, usually enveloped in a cloud of smoke from sunrise to sunset, except only 
when his fair daughter sat beside him at their evening meal and talked over the 
affairs of the day. On such occasions he would narrate incidents in his progress 
through life, and dwell upon the difficulties attendant upon acquiring the inde- 

ndence which they then enjoyed. He had one passion in excess—an intense 
ove of music ; and had at one time been no mean proficient on the violin. At 
the festivals held periodically in all the principal German towns, his judgment 
was appealed to ; and, indeed, no meeting of the kind was considered complete 
if he, by any chance, were absent. It may therefore naturally be inferred that 
his daughter had been early instructed in the clements of the art; and at nine- 
teen she was a pianiste of considerable attainments. These circumstances form- 
ed the basis of a desire which became stronger with his years, and which confirm- 
ed a resolve that she should wed one of the mostaccomplished musicians of the 
age. They say that when all other passions die, ambition survives, and acquires 
a force proportioned to its solitariness and singleness of aim. Certain it is, that 
out of the many suitors whom the beauty and gentleness of disposition of Aza- 
lia attracted to the domicile of Herr Bumgarten, not one (so scrupulous was he 
on the score of musical perfection) was permitted by him to continue his visits. 
Anxiety for the fulfilment of a hope being usually in proportion to its strength, 
her sire, as the young lady approached twenty-one, began to experience a dread 
that he might not live to see hersettled. This preyed upon his spirits deeply, 
and urged him to publish, as widely as possible, his intentions. To that end he 
invited to his house, on a certain day, all of the class-musical who chose to com- 
pete for his daughter, declaring that at midnight he would decide on the claims 
of the aspirants. Now, it is necessary I should inform my readers. that in the 
grand apartment in Herr Bomgarten’s mansion there wasa piece of furniture 
supposed to have been fabricated by a Hungarian magician, and which exhibited 
so much of apparent wilfulness that it had been denominated by common consent 
the Devit’s Crock. 

This time-keeping edifice struck all manner of hours in all manner of ways ; 
but, whatever might be its vagaries, was always true to the solemn ‘ twelve” 
of midnight ; so that Herr Bomgarten, not without reason, fixed upon that hour 
to decide his long-cherished scheme. 

The day at length arrived ; and it may be imagined that nota little prepara- 
tion had been made. The pianoforte (one of Koérner’s latest imnprovements) 
was placed under a mirror of immense size, and exactly opposite to the (fatal?) 
clock. 

Azalia was dressed in a holiday suit, and looked Jovelier than usual; and from 
this circumstance her father augured a propitious fihale. At about two o'clock 
in the evening the visitors were all assembled; and the players who ventured 
to offer themselves as competitors for so beautiful and so rich a prize were four 
in number. They severally sat down to the instrument, and each appeared, 
more than his predecessor, to astonish the audience ; and it was generally ima- 
gined that the last performer would be entitled to become the fair girl’s hus- 
band. But ere Herr Bomgarten had quite resolved in his own mind the exact 
merits of each candidate, anotHER stood beside the instrument, and rather by 
signe than words, indicated that HE, too, must try his skill. 

he guests seemed extremely puzzled at this singular apparition ; for up to 
that moment the gentleman had not been observed in the room at all ! One ortwo 
persons, indeed, declared that he had actually stepped from the clock-case as 
the last player of the four concluded his Fantasia! Be it as it may, he sat down 
to the piano,and produced—but it is wholly impossible to describe the sensation. 
He now withered up the heart with the intensity of his pathos; and again en- 
chanted the soul with multitudinous images of delight. Then would he pour 
over the imagination a storm of harmonies that exalted it almost to frenzy, and 
anon subdued it to the placidity of childhood. He was the man: yet, who was 
he? The question was a fearful one. He was handsome,—but his aspect was 
singularly wild and melancholy. He executed with marvellous ease, but his 
mind appeared (judging from his eye) to be wandering over fields of thought re- 
mote from that in which he was engaged. He rose.’ Herr Bomgarten sprang 
from his seat, and would have embraced him, but was repelled by his peculiari- 
ty of mien. Few minutes had he to decide, for midnight was at hand. As 
to the pretty Azalia, she wore no expression save only that of extreme pallor, 
and of some internal agitation; but when the stranger, as the clock struck 
“‘ twelve,” touched her hand to depart, she rose at once, and without any appa- 
rent reluctance. The most surprising part of the whule business was this,— 
that the stranger, holding the hand of the young lady, proceeded at once to the 
Devit’s Crock, and, giving one melancholy glance at the company, touched a 
spring and retired within its case. As the door closed on the fated couple a 
murmur of horror ran through the assembled guests. The unhappy father was 
so affected that he fainted away ; and as sensation returned he declared that he 
repented him sorely of having, as it were, interfered with the decrees of Pro- 
vidence. “Ah!” he exclaimed, “ would that | had selected some honest youth 
among our neighbours for her husband !—Carl von Muller, for instance—who 
loved her dearly, and was beloved in return, and whom I drove from the house.” 
Scarcely had he made this avowal, when the clock-case again opened, and the 
stranger, stepping from it, said, in a sepulchral voice, “If your daughter, O man 
of ambitious views, were now married to Carl von Muller, would you give her 
your blessing!” “I would! I would!” exclaimed the old man, sobbing. 
* Then,” tndedenel the apparition, ‘come forth, ye happy pair!” At these 
words the door of the room opened, and Carl von Muller and his lovely bride 
entered, approached the master of the house, and knelt at his feet. ‘ Now,” 
said the stranger, ‘let me turn this gloom into merriment. My name is Men- 
delssohn, the composer ; Ihave just returned from Italy ; I am the bosom friend 
of Carl von Muller: that clock has a communication with the church of St. 
Roque ; (the choristers, who always set it right at twelve at night, from some 
superstitious feeling, play a variety of tricks with it by day ;) and I have been 
the means of doing an act of friendship and of justice. As to the moral—but 
no; we will think of that some other time; for now, it behoves us solely to be 
joyous,—and a merrier—a happier evening, was never spent in the good old 
town of Herringhausen. 





Vavieties. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON RECEIVING A LOCK OF SIR WALTER SCoTT’s HAIR. 
When friends we loved have left this world of care, 
We prize each relic which they've left behind ; 
So do I prize this little lock of hair, 
Memento of a great,—a mighty mind. 





I care not for the warrior's trophied head, 
The man of mammon, with the sordid mind: 
But dear the memory of the honoured dead, 
Whose writings ever will delight mankind. 
O! holy relic! tho’ the native soil 
Whereon thon grew’st has met the common lot 
The immortal flame is free from earth’s turmoil, 
Its labours and its virtues perish not. 
Summer-seat, 29th October, 1840. P. M- 
Orthographecal Decoction —Mr. EF K , long a respectable printer in 
ieegow was sadly bothered with an apprentice who could or would not be ini- 
tiated into that portion of grammar which treats of the proper disposition of 
lettera in words. One day he presented such a shockingly inaecurate proof, as 
made his master, after staring with amazement, take the spectacles from his 
nose, and give the ill-disposing devil the following recipe :—‘ My man, just 
gang hame this night, and tell your mither to boil Fulton and Knight’s Dictiona- 
ry in milk, and take it for your supper, as that seems the only way you'll ever 
get spelling put into ye.”—Laird of Logan. 
A Blessed Spot.—From an epigram of Abulfadhil, recorded in D’Herbelot. 
(An unpublished translation, by Percy Bysshe Shelley.) 
Hamedan is my native place, 
And, I must say, in praise of it, 
It merits, for its ugly face, 
What everybody gays of it. 


Its children equal its old men, 
In vices and avidity ; 

And they reflect the babes again, 
In exquisite stupidity. 

Chance Defimtions —Looks—the first billets doux of love. Happiness— 
A fugitive and chimerical being, which everybody runs after, but no one catch- 
es. Sensibility—A gift of heaven to multiply the measures and pains of life. 
Wisdom—A shield that preserves its possessor from the perils with which his 
desires surround him. Society—A state of constant slavery, in which no one 
lives for himself, or to himself. Absence— The sister of death. Love—An 
egotism divided by two. Military glory—Smoke on ruins. Indifference—Ab- 
sence of all sentiment, or the feeling of the worthless. Music—An universal 
Janguage, which harmoniously relates the reminiscences of the beart. Honour 








—The soul's patrimony. Beauty—A flower without smell, when no quality of 
the heart accompanies it. 

Experience.— xperience is the most eloquent of preachers but she has never 
a large congregation. 

None are so fond of secrets as those who did not intend to keep them ; 
such persons covet secrets as a spendthrift covets money—for the purpose of 
circulation. 

My muse, says a lively dramatic writer of the “ge of Queen Anne, produces 
me a play every year, and my wife a child; but I the latter much more dis- 
posed to life than the former. 

Excellent Reply.—One of the ancestors of Sir Edward Lloyd, Bart., of Peng- 
wern, Flintshire, at the head of his thousand friends and neighbours, went to 
Bosworth, to aid his compatriot Henry VII., who, when quietly fixed on the 
throne, sent a gracious te ty invite him to court; but listen, ye sons of 
ambition, to his reply, from holy writ !—‘ Ilove to dwell among mine own 
people.” 
Mr. Charles Dickens.—We believe that we are under rather than above the 
mark, when we say, that during the last few years the annual produce of his 
pen has averaged £3500. He has not yet passed his thirtieth year —Grant's 
Journal. 
Cause and Effect.—Probably, there are no two words which more distinctly 
point out cause and consequence than these—gin and bitters! 
a 

TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
In ovr last we announced our intention of issving to our subscribers two plates 
in the course of the ensuing year, the subjects being the Duke of Wellington, 
and Windsor Castle. 
It has occurred to us that it might be acceptable to our readers, if we were to 
select an American subject for one of our prints. This would seem to be but 
fairto our numerous American subscribers, as most of our previous plates have 
consisted of English subjects; we have accordingly determined upon adopting 
this course. 
Consistently with this determination, and with our most careful endeavour to 
present that which shall be equally acceptable to all, we purpose to offer in 
due course the portrait of WasHiNeTon. 
The events of the Revolution have now become matter of history, and are 
too far removed from the present time to allow of the continuance of hostile 
feelings on either side. The one great nation has become two—the indepen- 
dence of the offspring has been acknowledged by the parent, and they meet 
upon the great theatre of the world on terms of equality and friendship. Situated 
as they are, they have a mutual interest in promoting each other's prosperity ;— 
by peace they gain every thing, by war they lose all. The interests of no two 
nations upon the globe are so intimately blended, and it is impossible to injure 
one without inflicting a blow upon the other. In blood, in language, in laws and 
institutions, the two people are still one, and the only difference that the philo- 
sophic philanthropist can discover between them is, that the government of one 
is at London and the other at Washington. 
Such being the relative position of the two countries it behoves every virtuous 
citizen of both to promote and inculcate to the best of his abilities, peace, har- 
mony, and reciprocal good will. 
In our humble labors, which have now continued upwards of eighteen years, it 
hasever been our aim to cherish and promote these sentiments, and we think 
that the offering we now design to present to our American friends, will be con- 
ducive to the same end. The plate willbe produced as soon as practicable, and 
will be superior in execution to any that we have yet offered to our readers. 


*,* Will our exchange papers have the goodness to copy this notice ! 





igs Ladies lately arrived from England, are desirous of employment as In- 

structresses ; they will teach French, Music, including the Pianoforte, Organ, and 

Thorough Bass,—and Drawing in various styles, with every other branch of a solid and 

genteel education. 

They will be happy to attend schools in New York and its neighbourhood, or to g ive 

lessons either at the houses of their pupils, or at their own rooms. 

The Elder has been engaged in the Vice Chancellor’s house at Oxford, and both are 

permitted to refer to the following gentlemen : 

In New Jersey,the Right Rev. Bishop Downe ; in New York, the Rt. Rev. Bishop On- 

derdonk, Rev. William Berrian, D.D., Rev. Manton Eastburn, D.D., Rev. Edward Y. 

Higbee ; Rev. James Milnor, D. D. ; Rev. Joseph H. Price ; Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D.,; 

Rev. Thomas H. Taylor, D.D. ; Rev. Jonathan M. Wainwright, D. D. ; James B. E lli- 

man, Esq.; John H. Hicks, Esq. ; John Smith Rogers, M. D. ; and Messrs. Swords, St an- 

ford & Co., from whom further information may be obtained. 

4 oy yu class will be formed twice a week at their residence, 469 Broadwa y. 
ec12-tf. 





AIR for the benefit of the Students of the Hamilton Institute. The Ladies’ Educa- 
tion Society, of the McDougal street Baptist Church, intend holding a sale of plam 
fancy articles ; in the Library ofthe Lyceum of Natural Ilistory, on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday next, the 15th and 16thinst. The object of this Society is to aid indigent Stu- 
dents of the Hamilton Institute. decl2-1 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY PERIODICAL TO BE CALLED 


THE DRAMATIC MERCURY, 


AND 
@eucral Register of the Fine Arts, Literature, Kc. 
TO BE EDITED BY A. D. PATERSON, 


THE greatly increased impulse which of late years has been communicated in this 
country to the study of the fine arts, and tothe gratification and improvement of taste, 
seeins to render it imperative that a Journal or Penodical, dedicated mainly, if not 
solely, to such subjects, should be established in the Republic of Letters. It is not 
enough that numerous individuals may be found, who are imbued with such tastes and 
inclinations, and that they proceed in the cultivation of such refinements, each after 
his own plan, and without any unity of purpose or comparison of opinions. General 
views, hypotheses, propositions, reports, and deductions should be made public, the 
vast extent and importance of the subjects, considered as entire systems, should be 
kept sight of ; so that whilst individuals are consulting their own special gratification 
or improvement, they may at the same time be ministering to the general advancement 
of the arts they pursue. 

Now, even granting that the ordinary newspaper notices of these things are made 
in a faithful and candid spirit, and that the writers are, in the aggregate,correct in their 
judgment, yet these notices are necessarily so brief, and contain so little beyond a mere 
announcement or a hasty report,that they can hardly be said to contribute anything to- 
wards a clear communication of what has been brought forward, or towards furnishing 
an incentive to the due encouragement of art, science, or literature. Within the nar- 
row limits which editors of newspapers can permit to be allotted to such matters, it is 
nexttv impossible to convey anything satisfactory to the minds of those who are real- 
ly inquirers thereon : and the impressions left by those meagre communications are 
therefore so vague, as not unfrequently to be injurious rather than beneficial. 

But very different should be the effects produced by a Periodical having special refer- 
ence to the Fine Arts, Accomplishments, and Elegant Amusements. Such a work, pro- 
perly conducted, should, and must, contribute to the information of its readers, upon all 
the subjects connected with its plan ; it should direct and stimulate enquiry ; it should 
be the organ of communication to the public generally, and should faithfully report 
the appreciation in which the matters are held, which have been submitted to the pub- 
lic consideration ; in short it should be at once a herald, an interpreter, 4 monitor, a 
moderator, and a register. To make it all these in their full extent, requires, it is true- 
aconductor possessing important qualifications. To be entirely adequate to his un, 
dertaking he must be acquainted with at least the fundamental principles of the several 
branches on which he purposes to touch, and to know somewhat of their general de- 
tails ; his eye and ear should be correct, his experience extensive, his zeal unremitting‘ 
and he should be possessed of firmness and independence of mind, mixed with a becom- 
ing courtesy. He should not only be able to discriminate justly, but to criticise fear 
lessly. Good-will to all should induce him to give a full measure of encomium to me- 
rit, and to avoid giving unnecessary pain ; yet justice, both to his own judgment and to 
those who place any reliance on his authority, should require him to censure where 
censure 1s incurred. 

The Editor of this proposed Journal has not the arrogance to lay claim to these quali- 
fications. Conscious of great deficiency, he yet mentions them here to shew that he is 
not unaware of the difficulties with which his duties are beset, and to infer that by an 
unwearying assiduity he will endeavour to act up to the model he has desc: ibed, to the 
best of his power. On some points of editorial duty mcluded in the present plan he flat- 
ters himself that he has already received the meed of public approbation, and he is 
thereby only the more strongly moved to labor for its continuance in a more enlarged 
sphere of action. 

The Dramatic Mercury will contain critical notices of Dramatic writings, Musical 
Compositions, Paintings, Sculpture, and other works of art, notices of Theatrical and 
Musical performances, and other public amusements ; biographic sketches of Dramatic 
authors, composers, actors, musicians, vocalists, painters, sculptors, &c. ; summaries 
of lectures and cssays connected with the foregoing, anecdotes, jeur d'esprits, and mis- 
celluneous matter ofa cheerful description, tending tomake the whole an agreeable 
weekly melange. An extensive correspondence will be maintained both with Europe 
and the principal establishments on this continent, and no pains willbe spared to ob- 
tain complete information on the subjects included in this plan. It will consist of a 
sheet in eight pages, in large duuble column, neatly printed im a clear brevier type, and 
will be published at the office of the Albion, Barclay street, every Saturday afternoon, 
commencing on the 2d day of January, 1841, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

Terms.—Three Dollars per annum, payable invariably in advance ; and no subscription 
received for a shorter period than six months. 

*,* Will the Editors who exchange with Tur ALBion and THz Emicrant please to 





copy or to notice this: 



















DUCATION.—Mrs. JAMIESON respectfully informs the ladies of this city, that 
she continues to give instructions at her residence, No. 173 Canal st., in penman- 
ship. Persons who cannot write, or who write ever so badly, may acquire the elegant 
accomplishment of writing a beautiful hand in about twelve lessons. She will also 
instruct a few juvenile pupils in reading,writing, grammar, geography and elo- 
cution. Ladies whose education has been ne; , May be instructed in all the ne- 
cessary branches of literature. dec5-3t.* 


A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer o 

e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a general assort- 

mentof the various noted Brands, sizes and qualities of Segars. Also, a general ag 

sortment of every article in the emoking line, Lear she | pipes, tubes, &c.; also, Ger- 

man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Sn xes, and the celebrated 

Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
se 


sale and Retail. 
TEAMBOAT Codury, on Lake Ontario, for sale.—Public notice is hereby given that 
the Steamhoat Coburg, propelled by two low pressure Engines of 50 horse power 
each, in good order, with furniture, &c., &c., will be sold by public auction, (if not pre 
viously disposed of) on Monday, the first day of February next, at 12 o’clock, as she 
now lies at Brown’s wharf. . ; 
By order of the Committee, 














DAVID M. PATERSON, Secretary. 
Toronto, Upper Canada, Nov. 9, 1840. nov2]-10t. 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10a 
M. and 5 till six P. M. ( , : 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 
eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish 
some important points in the theory of vision.” ‘* One of the most important results of 
Mr. Wallace’s dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
From aie Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure pre in the physiology of vision.” 
From Professor Macneven, New York. ‘“ | have experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Augs-6m. 


R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, and Ophthakmic Surgeon 261 Broadway, entrance in Ware 
ren st., confines his practice to Diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery in 
eneral. 
° Dr. Elliott having completed his extensive arrangements, is enabled to have sepa- 
rate apartments for the different classes of patients who visit his office. 
Dr. Westinacott, will be in attendance daily, (Sundays excepted,) and on Dr. Elliott’s 
patients during his absence. ; ’ mes 
The poorto enter by the basement—they will be sogpieet to pay for medicines only, 
Artifneial Eyes of a superior quality, prepared in Paris, (from accurate drawings,) 
warranted to resemble the natural eye in appearance and motion, thereby avoiding the 
possibility of detection. 
Augl-tf. 


Office hours from 10 to 6 o’clock, daily. 
TORR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 
and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where the 
will constantly keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articles, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly yaw steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced frem their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident that tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed. oct 17-3m. 

R. POWELL begs to inform the public that owing to the unprecedented demand 

for SHARP’S CERATE, he is compelled to relinquish all other business, and de- 
vote his entire time to the sale of this important new chemieal discovery. He has like- 
wise found it necessary to appropriate the large double Store, 157 Broadway to its ex- 
clusive sale. The combination forming this invaluable external remedy is based on 
philosophical principles, and is free from every thing in the most remote degree allied 
to quackery. Powerful in its effects, yet innocent in its composition, it is destuned to 
take the highest stand in the Medical world. Practitioners will find ita great deside- 
ratum, especially in that anomalous disease Rheumatism, for in this distressing com- 
plaint it never fails to give prompt relief. Being an external application no person will 
apprehend any injurious consequences from its use nor will it cause any abrasion of 
the surface, although possessing such extraordinary powers. 

It is particularly to be observed that there are five kinds of Cerates, and each only ap- 
plicable to the various cutaneous and muscular diseases which have been proved to 
yield to the influence of its extraordinary power, viz : 

No.1, Plain! In cases of Gout, Relaxed Sore throat, Swelled Face and Gums, Deaf- 
ness, Erysipelas, External Inflammation, Boils, Burns, Scalds, Corns, and tender feet. 

No. 2, Camphorated ! In Rheumatism, Paralysis, Tic Doloureux, Sprains,Bruises,Cramp, 
Glandular Swellings, Tumors, Whooping Cough, Croup, Chilblains. 

No. 3, Emollient ! For Chapped Hands and Lips, Ulcers, &c. 

No.4, Balsamec ! For Bruises, where the skin is broken, and other open sores. 

No. 5, Sulphurated ! In Salt Rheum, Ring Worm, Itch, Scald Head, &« 

The Liniment is applicable in all cases where No. 2 is used, but is a more powerful pre- 

aration. Each variety is put up in boxes, of 4 sizes, at 37 1-2 cents, 87 1-2 cents, $1 50 and 
50,each. Printed directions and medical advice can be obtained gratuitously from 
J.W.POWELL, M. D., Sole Agent, 157 Broadway, N.Y. 
STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
HE Steamship GREAT WESTERN, James Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 


pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol Front New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov Be _ Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 














The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 

For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 

Oct. 10—tf ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat, 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the galling of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 

Ships. Masters. Days of er from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 
Ork. 





r 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, \Oct. 16, Feb. 8, May 24|Dec. 1, M?.rcil6,July 8 
lowa W.W. Pell, | “ 24, “ 16, June 8] “ 6,April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, Mor. 6, °* fe * @* &™ 8, Aug. 1 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 8, “ 24jJan. 1, “ 16, “ § 








Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,| “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8,May 1, “ 16 
Villede Lyon, |C. Stoddard, |Dec. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “* 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,April 8, “ 24/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ 8 
Emerald G. W. Howes,} “ 24, “ 16, Aug. 8} “ & June 1, “ 16 
Silvie De Grasse,|l, Weiderholdt Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, C.Anthony,jr| “ 16,May 8, ‘“ 24/Marchi, “ 16, “ 8 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr.| “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8| “ 8, July 1, “* 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience, 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 
at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 
actually incurred. ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. Z ‘ 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
27th, of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships. Masters. oo of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 





York. London. 


St. James, W.HSebor, /Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
“ 


Montreal, S. B. Griffing, a oe ee ey Se Phe 

Gladiator, T Britton, L* & *  .« @ March 7, July 7, Nov. 7 

Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1); “ 17, “ 1%, “ 17 

Wellington, D Chadwick, | “ 10, “ 10, “ 10) “ 97, “ 3, % 9 

Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20) April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. a 
‘ 7 “ 


17, 





Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, ‘March 1, July 1, Nov. i 


Samson, R Sturgis, Rie yee M.* @ “§ @&:* 
President, |J. M.Chadwick,, “ 20, * 20, ‘* 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 i a. Oe 
Toronto, IR. Griswold, wm = BD * Bot @ “8: eH 
Westminster, (G. Moore, “« 90, “* 20, _“ QWiJune 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 


These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. * 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 

The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
month ; the shipsto succeed each other in the following order, viz :— 





Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
| York. Liverpool. 
Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, |July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7/Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, |Higgins, "i, * i * Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,} “ 19, “ 19, eR + = >. =, 7 
Roscius, J. Collins, “Ss «© 6 * OF “* 43,° 6%: 19, 19 


Cambridge, 


\I. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Independence, |Wortman, a oe 


9 ’ “ 25, “ 25, “« 95 
“13, “ 43, “ 13/0ct. 1, Feb 1, June a 
“ “ “ 





Sheffield, iF. P Allen, 
Oxford, |J. Rathbone, “19, “ 19 “& 19 7, 7, 
Siddons, N. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 9, “ 95 “ 323 “« 433, “ 18 


North America, |A. B. Lowber, /Sept.1, Jan. 1, May lj “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
|/H. Huttleson,| “ 7 “ 7. - 7 * 





Roscoe, ’ A a) a 
S. Whitney, | Thompson, “13, “ 13, “ I3Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, |Cropper, “1 *“ 0 “* 9 * 4, 1a" 7 
Sheridan, [Depeyster, “95, “ 95 « Qs « a3 « 18, 1B 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1] “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


G. Washington, |A. Burrows, eG Bogs: Gp a oe ares 25 
United States, (J. G. Fisher, “13, “ 13, “™ 13Dec. 1, april 1, Aug. 3 


England, |B. L. Waite, “19, *“ 10 «© 19 “ 4, Y 
Garrick, |A. S. Palmer, + i ae og 6 ff 8. ase 
Europe, 'A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpoo! to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, and bedding. , ~ 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S$. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N.Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, =" 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., eet 

Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence. Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 

. ’ GRINNELL, MINTURN & ©o., 78 South-st , N.Y. 
WILDES, FICKEROGILE & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool. 

/ j ddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheri 1 ae COLLINS & Co. New York. 

WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co., Liverpe 


December 12, 








all | 





